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Man, know tnyself, All wisdom centers there ; 
To none man seems ignoble, but to man.— Young. 





EARL OF DERBY AND LORD STANLEY, 
FATHER AND SON IN THE ENGLISH MINISTRY. 


Tue House of Stanley, according to a 
recent English author, is “perhaps the 
greatest among our Parliamentary fami- 
lies, the only one which in modern days 
has seated father and son at the same 
time in the cabinet. 

It is not only one of the most influen- 
tial, but one of the oldest English noble 
families, dating back through a perfectly 
clear record to Sir John Stanley, who 
was born in the year 1354. By a fur- 
ther ascent, reasonably valid in appear- 
ance, the family is traced to Adam de 
Audley, who was lord of Reveney, in 
Cumberland, in the reign of Henry I. 
(A.D. 1100-1135), and whose grandson, 





William, becoming lord of the manor of 
Stoneleigh or Stanleigh, in Staffordshire, 
adopted from it, after the ancient fash- 
ion, the name of Stanley. 

The history of the family affords many 
curious confirmations of the doctrine of 
persistent hereditary transmission of men- 
tal qualities. For instance, the Sir John 
Stanley already referred to, who lived 
five hundred years ago, was “a cool, 
shrewd, and efficient man”—a descrip- 
tion wholly applicable both to the pres- 
ent Earl of Derby and his son, Lord 
Stanley. This Sir John was, at different 
times, lord deputy, lord justice, and lord 
lieutenant of Ireland, and in 1406 he re- 
ceived the grant. of almost all the soil, 
and of absolute jurisdiction over both 
land and people, of the Isle of Man. It 
was in virtue of this grant that the earls 
of Derby became titular kings of Man, 
which included 180,000 acres of land. 
This authority was retained until 1765, 





when the “ royalty” was sold to the Brit- 
ish crown for $350,000. It was Thomas 
Lord Stanley, a great-great-grandson of 
Sir John, and son of the first Lord Stan- 
ley, who with his brother William de- 
serted Richard the Third at Bosworth 
Field, with 8,000 men, decided the battle 
for Henry Earl of Richmond, and with 
his own hand crowned the victor on the 
battle-field, thus changing the succession 
of the English crown. Henry soon cre- 
ated Stanley earl of Derby, made him 
lord steward and lord high constable, 
and gave him immense estates. Indeed, 
the new earl was almost the only En- 
glish baron who had passed through the 
furious and bloody wars of the Roses, 
with advantage both to his position and 
property. The names of about thirty 
different estates are on record as having 
been granted to this shrewd earlpafter 
the battle of Stoke alone—two years la- 
ter than Bosworth Field. 
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It was a Stanley who drove the Scots 


out of their strong position at Flodden | 


by the tormenting fire of his archers ; 


and who, according to Sir Walter Scott, | 
received part of the dying exhortation of | 


the brave but wicked Lord Marmion: 
“ Charge, Chester, charge! 
Were the last words of Marmion. 


The English authority already quoted 


remarks, - of subsequent place : “The | with O’Connell and Shiel, the former of whom 
Stanleys continued under the Tudors | seems to have hated him bitterly, and con- 
| ferred upon him the ugly nickname of “Scor- 
nets—a powerful, efficient race, greatly 

beloved by their immediate followers | 
and neighborhood, but with an instinct | 


which their friends called foresight and | 


what they had been under the Plantage- 


their enemies faithlessness. 


Derby is 
ley. 


of one Hugh Smith, who was rich. 
EARL OF DERBY. 


1799, being therefore sixty-eight. He studied 


at Eton, and afterward at Oxford, where he | 
gave early proof of the same classical scholar- | 


ship, so ably exemplified in his translation of 


Homer, by taking the Chancellor’s prize for | 
He very soon entered upon what | 


Latin verse. 
may be called his hereditary career as a ruler 
of England, entering the House of Commons 
in 1821, as member for Stockbridge. He 


having the “courtesy title’ of Lord Stanley, 
and the grandsons of peers being obliged to 
support life without any extra “handle” to 
their names. 

From 1821 until now—for forty-six years— 
almost half a century—this strong and labori- 
ous party leader has been a vigorous and busy 
politician. He has sometimes been out of office 
and of Parliament, and sometimes in; but he 
has always been influential from the véry first, 
and for the last quarter of a century may be 
considered as having been the chief leader 
among the English Conservative or Tory party. 

His very first speech, though only on a 
question about gas-light in Manchester, was so 
able as to call forth the praise of the celebrated 
Sir James Mackintosh, and he at once took 
high rank as a ready and powerful debater. His 
first office was that of Under Secretary for the 
Colonies, in the administration of Mr. Canning, 
and he has at various subsequent times been 
Secretary for Ireland, Colonial Secretary, and 
thrice Prime Minister. His premierships were 
from February, 1852, for ten months only; 
during another period of not far from the same 
length, in 1858-9; and thirdly, for the yet un- 
expir® term, which began after the death of 
Lord Palmerston. 

Lord Derby, while straightforward, frank, 


On, Stanley, on!” 


| quite closely connected ever since. 
The Eart or Derpy was born March 29, | 





and manly in public action, is not so broad 
an philosophical as his son, Lord Stanley. He 
is a politician rather than a statesman; a par- 
tisan rather than a patriot; a strenuous fighter 
rather than a great administrator. Yet he is 
entitled to part or all of the credit of many 
excellent measures. He was a powerful, bril- 
liant, and effective advocate of the Catholic 
Emancipation and reform measures in the 
great contest of 1832-3, and was often in 
those days engaged in violent single combats 


pion Stanley.” His Colonial Secretaryship in 
1833 was accepted on purpose to accomplish 
the emancipation of the slaves in the British 
West Indies, and it was done accordingly. 
During his first premiership some salutary 


| measures of reformation were accomplished in 
The present and the fourteenth Earl of | 


Edward Geoffrey Smith Stan- | 
The name Smith, by the way, was | 
adopted in addition to his own by James, | 


. : , | ernments, which was sealed by a kiss of Queen 
twelfth earl, upon marrying the heiress 


the English Court of Chancery; and it was at 
the same period that the celebrated entente cor- 
diale, or “ cordial understanding,” was estab- 
lished between the English and French gov 


Victoria upon the cheek of the Emperor Napo- 
leon, and which has kept the two governments 
During 
his second premiership, again, he brought for- 
ward a scheme for further political reform, but 
without success. 


“The present Earl,” says our English au- 
thority, speaking of the family tendency to 
keep on the wind side, which has made them 
rich and powerful ever since Bosworth—“ has 
the hereditary failing, and more than the hered- 


| itary strength, having, after jumping on a 


| table” (in 1832), “to protest against taxes, till 


was, until 1833, known as Mr. Stanley, his | the Reform Bill was passed, gone over to the 


grandfather being Earl of Derby, his father | 


Conservative side, and risen to its lead. He 
and his son, Lord Stanley—Whig in opinion, 
Tory Cabinet Minister, in ‘fact—have rebuilt 
the political influence lost with the execution 
of the seventh Earl” (by Cromwell in 1651, af- 
ter the battle of Worcester), “and maintain 
to the full that respect and affection from their 
tenantry, which, save to that one man” (viz., 
the executed Earl), “have never failed.” 


The physiognomy of the Earl of Derby, as 
will at once be seen on examining our engray- 
ing, is a truly British one, but it would much 
sooner be taken for the face and figure of some 
energetic and successful capitalist and manu- 
facturer, who had begun life without a cent, 
than for that of a man of vast hereditary 
wealth, and one of the very oldest and most 
aristocratic English families. The large brain, 
massive intellectual lobe, full propelling pow- 
ers, strong and active combativeness, and 
the density, firmness, and tenacity of the 
whole physical structure, exactly fit Lord 
Derby for the cool, yet fierce and strenuous 
contentions of party politics and Parliament- 
ary debate, where force, fearlessness, stubborn 
perseverance, and unyielding attack and de- 
fense, ready common sense and large intellec- 
tual acquirements, form the proper combina- 
tion for a successful leader. 





The Earl, however, possesses other good 
qualities besides those of a party leader; and 
in one whose public employments have been 
so weighty and engrossing, they become pecu- 
liarly meritorious. These are, genuine love of 
literature, and great ability as a classical 
scholar. The Earl, some years ago, printed, 
privately, a number of remarkably skillful and 
spirited translations from Latin poets, and in 
1864 he published a very able translation of 
Homer’s Iliad. The Edinburgh Review for 
January, 1865, begins an article on the Earl’s 
translation, with the following very handsome 
summary encomium of his scholarship: 

“The Chancellor of the University of Ox- 
ford” (for the Earl holds that partly literary, 
partly ecclesiastical, and partly political office) 
“not long ago established a peculiar claim to 
the highest academical dignity of the country 
by addressing the heir apparent in an oration 
of the purest Latinity; and he has now 
crowned a career of daring, if not successful 
statesmanship, of splendid eloquence, and of 
the highest social distinction, by no mean con- 
quest for English literature.” 

And in a subsequent portion of the same 
article, the Review says, with a very justifiable 
pride: 

“Tt is honorable to letters, it is honorable to 
English education, that notwithstanding the in- 
cessant calls of a great station, a great fortune, 
and a lofty ambition, time. remains to him to 
complete such a task as the translation of the 
Tliad.” 

This praise is high, and well deserved. It 
is much to be desired that elegant scholarship 
and literary culture might be as highly es- 
teemed and as much sought for by our own 
public.zmen as by those of England. As 
Horace (in substance) remarks on a not very 
different point, such attainments “would pol- 
ish their manners, and keep them from being 
such brutes” as they too frequently are. Men 
like Daniel Webster and our present Chief 
Justice Chase, it is true, possess something of 
these good gifts; but in England they are 
rather the rule than the exception. It must be 
confessed that this can hardly be said of our 
own political leaders. 


LORD STANLEY. 

Epwarp Henry Sire STANLEY, eldest 
son of the Earl of Derby, and who is commonly 
known by the courtesy title of Lord Stanley, is 
perhaps the best living specimen of the charac- 
teristic English statesman, except for one trait. 
This is, however, to his advantage, as its pos- 
session is a reproach to his class. It is a lack 
of blind, unconditional devotion to his “ order.” 
Lord Stanley is too practical and too fully 
aware of the spirit of the age, the demands of 
humanity, the irresistible progress of enlighten- 
ment and of republicanism, and is too conscious 
that these vast forces must be yielded to and 
only guided, rather than stiffly resisted and 
obstinately fought, to be a complete represen- 
tative of the spirit of the English governing 
oligarchy. That oligarchy, on its principles, 
resists good, as the Scriptures command us to 
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resist evil—“ striving even unto death.” As a 
class, it has never yielded a privilege or granted 
a liberty either to the “ lower classes” at home 
or to the subjects of the British empire abroad, 
except under the absolute immediate pressure 
of force. From the time when King John 
yielded Magna Charta to the military force of 
his barons, down to to-day, when the English 
Government is yielding the right of peaceable 
meeting by the people in Hyde Park—not be- 
cause it was a right, but because the Govern- 
ment does not dare risk the result of a popular 
uprising—during all those seven centuries the 
rule of the English governing class has been 
one and the same: never to give up power ex- 
cept before greater brute force. 

Lord Stanley was born July 21, 1826, and is 
therefore in his forty-second year. His school 
training was at Eton and Rugby, and at the 
latter place he undoubtedly felt the influence 
of the clear and powerful common sense and 
kindly piety of Dr. Arnold. He afterward 
graduated at Cambridge, the mathematical 
university—Oxford being reckoned the classi- 
cal one—but apparently not from any prefer- 
ence for mathematical studies, as he took a 
“ first class’—a high graduating achievement— 
in classics. 

The better and abler class of young 
English noblemen most commonly find poli- 
tics the best career which is open to 
them. Accordingly, Lord Stanley turned his 
attention in this direction, and made his first 
attempt to enter political life in the spring of 
1848, becoming a candidate for the representa- 
tion of Lancaster. He was beaten, however, 
and without troubling himself much about it, 
he shortly made a voyage to Canada, the 
United States, and the West Indies in company 
with one or two other young men of his own 
class, for the purpose of seeing and understand- 
ing the social and political life of the western 
hemisphere.» While absent he was elected to 
Parliament for Lynn Regis, or King’s Lynn; 
and after taking his seat, showed that he had 
used his recent opportunities well, by making 
a very able speech on the sugar colonies. Soon 
afterward he made another journey to India, 
to study that portion of the British Empire, 
and while absent, in March, 1852, was ap- 
pointed Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, in the first Derby Ministry, of which 
his father was the head. He was again elected 
for Lynn in 1852, and has continued to repre- 
sent that place down to the present time. 
Soon after his re-election, he showed what he 
had been to India for, as he had before shown 
why he went to America, for he soon brought 
a motion before the House, intended to effect 
a thorough reform in the British government 
of India. 

Both in foreign and in home affairs, although 
nominally a conservative, Lord Stanley had by 
this time shown that as a public man he sought 
in good faith to accomplish good objects for 
good purposes. Accordingly, while laboring 
in Parliament to improve the state of affairs in 
the foreign dependencies of England, he was 





equally zealous, and was laborious, judicious, 
and useful in aiding the progress of social and 
legal reform at home. He was a vigorous ad- 
vocate of the abolition of the odious and 
oppressive “church rates,” which extort 
money to support the Church of England 
from those who belong to it and those who do 
not, alike. He was one of the chief laborers in 
the establishment of the English mechanics’ 
institutes and public libraries; and has been a 
good friend to the efforts which have been 
made to improve the means of popular educa- 
tion in England. 

At the death of Sir W. Molesworth in 1855, 
Lord Palmerston offered Lord Stanley the 
position of Colonial Secretary, but being in the 
opposition, Lord Stanley declined, for the sake 
of remaining faithful to his father’s party. 
When, however, the Earl of Derby came into 
power in February, 1858, Lord Stanley ac- 
cepted office under him, and in May became 
president of the Indian “ Board of Control.” 
Under this administration the project of re- 
forming the government of India, which he 
had entertained six years before, was resumed 
and effectively carried forward by the dissolu- 
tion of that vast and unprincipled empire 
within an empire, the East India Company. 


This body, after a wicked, bloody, and rapa- 
cious career of two centuries and a half, gave 
up the ghost in August, 1858, and its vast 
dominions, including by some estimates a 
hundred and twenty millions of inhabitants— 
or nearly one-eighth of the population of the 
world—passed under the direct authority of 
the English Government. Upon this change, 
Lord Stanley became Secretary of State for 
India, and remained in that office until June, 
1859, when the Derby Ministry retired. 

Under the hardy leadership of the unprin- 
cipled, but most energetic and intrepid, Mr. 
Disraeli, Lord Stanley has again become a 
member of the. English Cabinet, as Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs. In this post he 
has shown all the mental breadth, vigor and 
common sense, good dispositions, practical tact 
and appreciation of the significance of political 
changes, and national movements generally, 
that have distinguished his previous political 
career, and he is one of the strongest and 
soundest English statesmen at the present day. 
A good instance of his plain, straightforward 
sense was his remark, a little while ago, in 
answer to urgent appeals that Parliament 
should pass resolutions expressing horror, or 
some such feeling, at the death of the fillibuster 
emperor Maximilian. Lord Stanley said he 
saw no propriety in the proposed action, and 
that it would be well for the gentlemen to re- 
member that they were not the Parliament of 
world, but only that of England; which was 
quietly saying, Let us mind our own business. 

Lord Stanley’s steady and reasonable man- 
agement of foreign affairs is in very strong 
contrast with the insincere policy of Lord 
Palmerston; and he is equally prompt and 
wise in supporting the new Reform Bill. This 
measure has been taken up by the Tories, now 





holding office, and made extensive, so thatif any 
credit comes from it, the Tories can have it in- 
stead of the opposite or Liberal party, who 
might naturally be expected to be the origina- 
tors ofreform measures. This dextrous piece of 
thunder-stealing is Mr. Disraeli’s contrivance, 
and is exceedingly unpopular with the English 
nobility and aristocracy, who, however, do not 
dare prevent it. They may well be disgusted, 
for the Bill will double the number of persons 
entitled to vote at English elections, and is 
therefore an important step forward toward a 
really free government. - 

The qualities of Lord Stanley’s mind, and 
the facts of his career hitherto, are such as 
render it extremely probable that he will con- 
tinue to be very prominent and influential in 
shaping the home and foreign policy of Eng- 
land. 


———> oa ea 


CONSCIOUSNESS AND MENTAL 
ACTION. 


BY B. H. WASHINGTON, M.D. 


Ir is intended tc treat this subject hypotheti- 
cally ; and before developing thus the phreno- 
logical method of analysis, we shall quote from 
Sir William Hamilton the conditions of a per- 
missible hypothesis: “ An hypothesis is allow- 
able only under certain conditions. Of these, 
the first is that the phenomenon to be ex- 
plained should be found actually to exist.” 
This condition is fufilled, for no one will dis- 
pute that consciousness and mental actions ex- 
ist. “The second condition of a permissible 
hypothesis is, that the phenomena can not be 
explained otherwise than by an hypothesis.” 
Mental manifestations are of such a character 
that they can not be investigated like physical 
phenomena, and metaphysicians have pro- 
mulgated theories for two thousand years con- 
cerning them, and have never yet been able to 
present a theory which would harmonize with 
and explain the phenomena requiring expla- 
nation. “But the necessity of some hypothe- 
sis being conceded, how are we to discrimi- 
nate between a good and a bad, a probable and 
an improbable, hypothesis? The comparative 
excellence of an hypothesis requires in the 
first place that it involve nothing contradic- 
tory, internally or externally, that is, between 
the parts of which it is composed or between 
these and any established truths.” “In the 
second place, an hypothesis is probable in pro- 
portion as the phenomena can be by it more 
completely explained.” “In the third place, 
an hypothesis is probable in proportion as it is 
independent of all subsidiary hypotheses.” 

We shall undertake to show that the Phre- 
nological hypothesis complies strictly with 
these conditions, and that if the Copernican hy- 
pothesis is preferable to the Ptolemaic, because 
it harmonizes with, and satisfactorily explains, 
certain physical phenomena, so, likewise, the 
Phrenological hypothesis is preferable to the 
Metaphysical, because it harmonizes with and 
explains mental phenomena which have baf- 
fled metaphysicians for many centuries. 

Some years since, while engaged in conversa- 
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tion with a gentleman, a very large man, who 
was sitting on his horse before me, he sudden- 
ly exclaimed in the midst of a sentence he was 
uttering, “Catch me, I am falling.” We 
looked up and found that a very violent con- 
gestion of the brain had supervened, and he 
was falling sure enough. By the assistance of 
a friend near, he was removed from his horse, 
and remedial agents quickly applied. In the 
course of half an hour he was sufficiently re- 
lieved to converse, and he stated just as he 
commenced falling, he saw everything he had 
ever seen, thought, said, or done in the whole 
course of his life, all at once—everything be- 
came visible at a single glance, without con- 
fusion of thought. 


We have also read an account (where, we do 
not now recollect) of a man who had an im- 
portant law-suit on hand, which he was likely 
to lose for want of certain valuable documents 
which could not be found. 

Having accidentally fallen into a river, he 
came near being drowned, and actually reach- 
ed the same stage approaching death as my 
friend above mentioned, and could see at once 
everything he had ever thought, said, or done 
in the whole course of his life; in that river he 
saw where he had placed the missing docu- 
ments; for fear they might get misplaced, if 
left with other papers, he had placed them 
within a particular book in his library, so that 
he could always put his hands on them at a 
moment's notice, but had completely forgot- 
ten where he had placed them. In that view 
of his life, he distinctly recalled in memory 
the book and documents represented as he had 
placed them, and on his recovery found the 
documents in his library just as pictured in his 
memory, and eventually gained the suit in 
consequence. Dr. Carpenter (Human Physi- 
ology, p. 803) says: “ The only phase of the 
working state in which any such intensely 
rapid succession of thought presents itself is 
that which is now well attested as a frequent 
occurrence, in which there is imminent danger 
of death, especially by drowning, the whole 
previous life of the individual seeming to be 
presented to his view, with its important inci- 

dents vividly impressed on his consciousness, 
just as if all were combined in a picture, the 
whole of which could be taken in at a glance.” 

“T was once told,” says De Quincy, “by a 
near relative of mine, that having in her child- 
hood fallen into a river, and being on the 
very verge of death, but for the critical assist- 
ance which reached her, she saw in a moment 
her whole life in its minutest incidents arrayed 
before her simultaneously as in a mirror, and 
she had a faculty developed as suddenly for 
comprehending the whole and every part. 

“ This, from some opium experience of mine, 
I can believe. I have, indeed, seen the same 
thing asserted twice in modern books, and ac- 
companied by a remark which I am convinced 
is true, viz., that the dread book of accounts, of 
which the Scriptures speak, is in fact the mind 
itself of each individual; of this, at least, I 
feel assured, that there is no such thing as for- 
getting, possible tothe mind. A thousand acci- 
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dents may and will interpose a vail between 
our present consciousness and the secret in- 
scriptions on the mind; accidents of the same 
sort will also rend away the vail; but alike, 
vailed or unvailed, the inscription remains for 
ever.” 

And Voltaire had no doubt reached that 
stage in which he could read at a glance the 
long, black catalogue of the sins of nearly a cen- 
tury; the deliverance of his Conscientiousness 
that he was a responsible being, which he had 
scorned and rejected for many long years, 
spoke out in that last sad hour in a manner 
not to be misunderstood, evaded, or suppressed ; 
and he therefore asked his medical attendant 
the fearfully agonizing question, “ Doctor, why 
is it that though I am dying, and feel that my 
legs are already dead, that this I, this thinking 
I, is more active than ever ?” 

The above facts will justify us in concluding 
that at some point, or more properly points, 
(for the duplex action of the halves of the 
brain would render two necessary), there is a 
grand central station, from which the particu- 
lars which have been treasured up by the va- 
rious parties during past life are visible at 
once, and which may properly be considered 
the organ of Consciousness. Our muscular 
movements requiring guidance, there must ne- 
cessarily be also an associative organ of vo- 
lition, from which volitions in harmony with 
“the dominant idea” in consciousness are 
issued to the several muscles required to per- 
form any desired acts, and we will therefore 
assume that there is an organ of volition con- 
tiguous to the organ of Consciousness, from 
which, in the normal state, volitions are is- 
sued in harmony with “the dominant idea” in 
consciousness. 

We can notice the play of this organ in 
cases of insanity, where the actions will con- 
stantly vary according as one faculty or another 
may gain the sway in consciousness. 

As the cortical portion of the brain is by all 
parties admitted to be the material organ of 
the mind, we will further assume that certain 
fibers radiating from this organ of Conscious- 
ness to the organs in the cortical portion keep 
up communication with them. The operations 
of our own minds show us, beyond a doubt, 
that in the ordinary state all these communica- 
tions are not kept open with consciousness 
simultaneously, but that some organs which 
may be necessary for the acquisition of any 
specific knowledge are kept in communication 
with this grand telegraph station, while with 
all others, incongruous, the circuit is broken. 

The.control of these communications must 
either be voluntary or automatic, or both. All 
will readily acknowledge that when it is ne- 
cessary to use any particul4r organs, we are 
not conscious of any special volition being 
separately issued to each particular organ not 
needed, so as to cut it off from consciousness ; 
we may therefore reasonably conclude that 
there is an automatic law for the control of 
those communications, as in the case of other 
portions of the nervous system. 

On the other hand, we are conscious of a 





certain degree of control of our mental ac- 
tions, and we may also justly assume that there 
is a law of voluntary control of those commu- 
nications between consciousness and the vari- 
ous organs. As each particular faculty has its 
own peculiar functions, and none others to at- 
tend to, we will assume that the automatic law 
of control spontaneously connects all the or- 
gans necessary to acquire any specific knowl- 
edge with the organ of Consciousness, at the 
same time shutting off all others not needed, 
and that all the particulars which may then be 
brought to the cognizance of the individual 
are read off from the organ of Consciousness 
by the several faculties, each one appropriating 
whatever may properly belong to its own pe- 
culiar functions, and those particulars are for- 
ever afterward linked together in a chain of 
associative memory, so that if at any time af- 
terward any one of the particulars thus re- 
quired shall be recalled in consciousness in 
reminiscence, that ali the others will spontan- 
eously re-appear. For example, we may wit- 
ness an event occurring at a particular place, 
and if at any time afterward the organ of Lo- 
cality should in reminiscence furnish to con- 
sciousness a picture of the place, then the or- 
gans of Eventuality, Individuality, Form, Size, 
and Color, etc., will furnish their quotas, se- 
cured at the same time, and we shall have the 
picture completed with all the images of the 
actors spontaneously furnished; they being, 
as it were, indissolubly chained together, thus 
preventing that inextricable confusion which 
would otherwise necessarily result from the ar- 
rangements of such particulars being confided 
to our voluntary control. The labor of men- 
tal action is thereby much lightened ; in truth, 
it would be absolutely impossible for us to re- 
tain all particulars acquired at any time in 
memory, and voluntarily re-arrange all the 
quotas furnished by the several faculties en- 
gaged; it is generally difficult enough for 
us to retain our knowledge in memory, when 
we have the aid of that automatic law, and 
the management of all the minor particulars 
being rendered subject to the law of voluntary 
control would cause our minds to become like 
those of madmen, overpowered by an inextri- 
cable confusion. The same automatic law 
comes into play in regard to the gratification 
of any one of the emotional or animal organs. 
Suppose that Alimentiveness has made a call 
at consciousness for gratification ; immediately 
all dispatches from organs not needed in its 
gratification are automatically shut off, while 
the organs of Form, Size, Color, Odor, and 
Taste are retained in communication with con- 
sciousness, and the individual revels in the 
glowing images of savory viands and luscious 
fruits developed in consciousness by this auto- 
matic and harmonious law of action. If the 
individual shall determine to gratify the call 
of Alimentiveness, then the intellectual facul- 
ties necessary to devise the ways and means 
(which had been previously shut off as un- 
necessary) are again immediately thrown into 
communication with consciousness, and the 
means having been decided upon, from the or- 
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gan of volition, the necessary volitions are is- 
sued to the nerves of motion, and immediate, 
efficient action is the result. Again, suppose 
an individual is reading one of the choice 
Psalms of David, and as the various sentences 
are apprehended by the intellectual faculties, 
the faculties belonging to the spiritual or 
emotional group are appropriately and harmo- 
niously affected, and a corresponding thrill of 
adoration, love, hope, etc., will be sent to the 
heart, hence we have so much said in the 
Scriptures concerning the heart; for the emo- 
tional faculties never accomplish anything in 
determining the actions of men unless the 
heart is affected. 

These spiritual or emotional feelings are, 
however, under voluntary control, and an in- 
dividual can determine that there shall be no 
emotions corresponding to the subject-matter 
apprehended by the intellectual faculties, and 
may cut off all communications of the emo- 
tional faculties with consciousness; for ex- 
ample, a grasping extortioner can look on un- 
moved by the tear in the eye of the widow, 
and hear with perfect indifference the cry of 
the orphan; or a man in a church having de- 
termined to do so, can voluntarily do as Pha- 
raoh did, ‘‘ harden his heart,” and can listen to 
the most impassioned appeals of the most elo- 
quent orators unmoved, simply because he has 
under his control the communications between 
his emotional organs and the organ of Con- 
ciousness. 

As an example of the counterplay of the 
faculties in reading of whatever may be ap- 
propriate to their own peculiar functions, we 
will suppose that at the dead of night some 
extraordinary noise is heard; immediately 
Cautiousness is on the alert and sends a tel- 
egraphic dispatch to consciousness that it is 
time to be on the qué vive, and consciousness 
responds by sending through the appropriate 
nerves an exciting thrill, and the individual is 
wide awake in an instant. Or in the case of 
moral agencies, Felix trembled when he heard 
and comprehended the words of Paul, and 
thought of his own future destiny. 

In other cases, much louder sounds might 
be made in suitable hearing distance of the 
sleeper, and the auditory nerve would be just 
as ready to convey the sounds, but those 
sounds not being of a character calculated to 
cause alarm, the faculty of Cautiousness gives 
no alarm, and the sleeper continues sleeping; 
for instance, thunder may pass unnoticed, 
while the distant cry of fire will awaken the 
sleeper, though the loudness of the sound may 
be far inferior to that of the thunder. 

If the control of the communications be- 
tween consciousness and the various organs 
had been left to our voluntary control, then 
* the largest organ would afford the gratification, 
and would obtain the sway in consciousness so 
often that the others would be rendered com- 
paratively useless ; it has therefore been wisely 
ordained by the Creator, that under the au- 
tomatic law of control, the time that any 
faculty shall possess the sway in consciousness 
shall be short, so as to allow all the faculties a 





fair opportunity to make known their calls 
in consciousness for gratification. Hence 
those individuals in whom the voluntary 
control is weak, show in their conversa- 
tion very clearly the play of this automatic 
law, for they frequently wander abruptly from 
one subject to another, as each succeeding 
faculty expels its predecessor from and in 
turn gains the ascendency in consciousness ; 
such individuals are always considered by 
their neighbors as “rather flighty,” and are 
sometimes said to be “ a little crack-brained.” 

It is this play of this automatic law of con- 
trol which, by frequently changing the sway 
of the faculties in consciousness, makes us feel 
so foolish sometimes ; just as we are about to 
say something to a friend, some other faculty 
comes into the sway in consciousness expel- 
ling the faculty previously in possession, which 
had suggested the thought we desired to ex- 
press, and we are forced awkwardly to confess 
we can, not recollect what it was we desired 
to say. 

For the voluutary control of the communica- 
tions between the cerebral organs and conscious- 
ness, we are provided with the organ of Con- 
centrativeness, which, if largely developed, will 
enable the individual to carry on mental opera- 
tions for hours without a single intruding com- 
munication from other faculties not necessary 
for the subject then undergoing investigation. 
So much for the laws governing the commu- 
nications between the organs in the cortical 
portions of the brain and the grand central 
telegraph station in the organ of Conscious- 


ness. [TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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CLAP ON THE BRAEESB! 


BY JOHN NEAL. 


“T am going to my own funeral !” said an old 
man to another, who blamed his loitering 
through a broad, rich landscape, “I am going 
to my own funeral—why should I hurry ?” 

As if we were not all, the youngest as well 
as the oldest, going to our own funerals: but is 
that a reason why we should not stop long 
enough on the way to enjoy the wonders and 
beauties about our path? to help one another, 
and to encourage the down-hearted and the 
foot-weary? On the contrary, is it not a good 
reason for loitering and lingering, when our 
attention is arrested by any of God’s creatures 
wanting help or counsel ? 

God never hurries; why should man? The 
stars and the plants never hurry, nor do any of 
the great forces we hear so much of—not even 
the cataract, nor the storm, nor the lightning 
itself. In fulfilling their appointed task, they 
have but one law, and that law they obey. 
Does the earthquake hurry, or the tornado? 
Not if we mean by hurrying what men mean 
by hurrying their fellows. Would you hurry 
the growth of trees, or the tides, or the preces- 
sion of the equinoxes? If you find yourself so 
inclined, clap on the brakes, or you will be 
doing yourself a mischief before you know it. 

Does the hunted hare hurry? Not more 





than the tortoise. Or the race-horse when he 
stretches away over the appointed course? 
Not much! If he did, he would soon be out 
of breath, and fall astern of his fellows. Hurry 
unsettles and confuses and dislocates, instead 
of achieving and overcoming. Steadfastness 
and smoothness of action, without flurry or 
change, are the signs of power. Spasmodic 
paroxysm and vehemence are but signs of 
weakness. Watch the boatman who pulls 
quietly and steadily without a variation. He 
it is that wins, other circumstances being equal. 
Watch the pedestrian who walks for thirty 
days upon a stretch, at the rate of more than 
fifty milesaday. Can he afford tohurry? No 
more than the trip-hammer forging anchors 
weighty enough to hold a principality. No 
more than the sewing machine, or the town- 
clock, or the watch. To hurry, is to break 
away from the law that gives unity of purpose, 
will, steadfastness, and celerity of motion to all 
the works of man, and all the purposes of God. 

When physicians open their offices in grave- 
yards, and lawyers theirs in lunatic asylums, 
then the rest of the world may venture to throw 
off their masks and hurry to the consummation. 
For the sake of truth, and such truth, one 
might well forgive precipitation. “ Aint youa 
little in a hurry, mamma?” said a child, as he 
saw his mother pitch through the skylight in- 
stead of taking the garret stairs. In all such 
cases, hadn’t we better clap on the brakes? A 
little sluggishness, a very little hesitation, can 
do no harm. 

But we are all in search of truth—if we are 
to be believed. No matter what our business 
or profession may be, the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, say the wisest 
and best of men, to justify themselves for a life 
of uninterrupted self-denial. And so say the 
silliest and the worst, by their actions, if not by 
their words; for who, of all that walk the 
earth, would be satisfied with untruth, or even 
with a qualified truth, if he knew it? Truth, 
then, is the “immediate jewel of the soul,” to 
be coveted of all men, to be searched for as 
hidden treasure, as the pearl of great_price. 
Hence in our hurry and eagerness we overlook 
even what we believe to be truth. 

But what ¢ truth? The question has been 
asked from the beginning, and never answered 
—never. Apart from the lower mathematics, 
there is no universally acknowledged truth. 
Even miracles, God’s truth—nay, God himself, 
has never been acknowledged by the masses. 
Counterfeits, and archetypes, and resemblances, 
more or less truthful, are accepted for God him- 
self and for the teachings of God. 

Is there any truth in music—the best of mu-- 
sic? If so, where is it to be found? In the 
song of birds, in the under-base of a great 
ocean, the sway of tree branches when the 
wind is up, or in the roll of thunder? Do we 
mean voice or sound only? or is there not 
something beyond or above both voice and 
sound, to constitute a truthful music? Other- 
wise, whatever might be the sound, or the 
noise, it would still be music, and neither pro- 
portion nor rhythm would be an element, 
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Is it in the grand old anthems of another 
age—the Hallelujah Chorus for example? Or 
in the Hunting Chorus of Von Weber? Or in 
the largest work of Rossini, or Beethoven, or 
Mozart? Or in the piping roundelay, the song 
of triumph, or in the roll of drums, the roar of 
cannon, or the “ trumpet’s dread hurrah?” Or 
shall we look for it in “Bonny Doon,” or 
“ Cherry Ripe,” or “ Black-eyed Susan?” Truth 
there must be in all these—what men call 
truth—but where is it, and what is it? Does 
it lie in the resemblance which these artificial 
noises bear to the noises of nature, as in the 
“Creation” of Handel? If so, the natural 
sounds only are true, and all the others but 
imitations and counterfeits. And we have as 
many judgments as we have pairs of ears; and 
then, where shall we look for a standard ? 

“But I have no ear for music,” says my 
neighbor. Nonsense! If you have ear enough 
to distinguish one voice from another, you 
have ear enough for all the common purposes 
of life. You may not beable to “ turn a tune,” 
but if not, it is your own fault. With ear 
enough to distinguish Maria’s voice from Bob- 
bie’s or Nellie’s, you have as much as you need 
in searching after truth in music. 

And so with painting. Is there truth in 
painting? And if so, in what does it consist? 
A litter of pigs in a tumble-down pig-sty, wal- 
lowing in the wet straw, is no very captivating 
sight; but give them to Morland to paint, and 
the picture of them—true to nature—will be 
hung up in your dining-room and paid for with 
gold enough to cover the canvas. Look at the 
confusion of thought here. If the picture were 
absolutely true, it would be turned away from 
with abhorrence and loathing. But being un- 
true to nature, though called true, and being 
not a copy, but an imitation, a counterfeit, it 
must be tried by another standard,—the truth- 
fulness of painting, and not the truthfulness of 
nature,—and received as a new creation, hay- 
ing a truth of its own to give it value. But 
people are in such a hurry! They will not be 
persuaded to clap on the brakes, and stop 
awhife on their way through a wilderness of 
wonders, to think for themselves; else they 
would see that whatever truth may be or may 
not be, everything in nature has a truth of its 
own, by which all departures and all success 
may be measured. To try an oratorio by the 
echoing thunder, the bleating of sheep, the 
lowing of herds, or the rush of water, is to 
substitute one standard for another. To judge 
of a painting by its absolute truthfulness, would 
be like measuring the perfume of a flower bed 
with a foot rule, or an apothecary’s weight. 

An illustration occurs tome. My attention 
has just been called to a controversy which has 
been raging for a twelvemonth or so, between 
Mr. Cook, of the New York Tribune, and Mr. 
Louis Prang, the great manufucturer of chromo- 
lithographs. Mr. Cook deals harshly with 
them, and speaks slightingly of the manufac- 
turer, upon the ground that they are not origi- 
nals, not even copies, though so wonderfully 
like and so wonderfully fine, but simply imita- 





tions, counterfeits, cheats, and for that reason 
likely to deaden the appetite of those who are 
beginning to desire pictures. But Mr. Cook is 
in too much of a hurry. He'd better clap on 
the brakes. He would have what he calls “an 
individual and independent result.” “ A clever 
imitation,” says he, “is nothing but an imita- 
tion after all.” And what, pray, is a copy? 
What are Page’s copies.of Titian, worth at this 
moment more than their weight in gold? 
What were Hazlitt’s wonderful copies of many 
an old master, before he threw aside the pencil 
for the pen? And what are all the copies 
made by Teniers, many of which are so admi- 
rable, and so characteristic of the painters to 
whom they are ascribed, that they sell for the 
price of originals, and keep the greatest con- 
noisseurs in a perpetual feeze? What is to be- 
come of Miss Linwood’s wonderful copies in 
needlework of Carlo Dolci, Northcote, and 
others, 30 much like the original paintings as 
to deceive the best eyes at a proper distance ? 
—one of them, a Magdalen of Carlo Dolci, hav- 
ing been sold to the Emperor Alexander for 
five or ten thousand guineas, I forget which. 
And what of the Gobelin Tapestry and the 
woven copies of Raphael’s Cartoons, hardly 
to be distinguished from the originals in Hamp- 
ton Court, and much more highly prized? 
And what of other large copies in mosaic, 
which could not be bought for hundreds of 
thousands? They are “nothing but imitations 
after all.” Do they “ hinder progress?” 

If these are “ only émitations after all,” imita- 
tions must have their value, else they would 
not bring such prices. 

And if these are only imitations, what are 
copies by the artist himself who painted them? 
And what are portraits? Are they not “imita- 
tions, after all?” And what is a bust modeled 
in clay or plaster, or cut in marble? Is it not 
an imitation? And why should the imitation 
of an imitator be undervalued, if it be really 
good enough to satisfy, especially if it be not 
intended to deceive, but is openly acknow]l- 
edged for what it is, an imitation? Of counter- 
feit treasury-bonds or bank-notes, offered as 
money, we have a right to complain; but if 
only offered as specimens of engraving, or evi- 
dence of what may be done in a new field of 
art, where’s the harm? 

“But,” continues Mr. Cook, an “imitation 
can teach nobody anything, nor benefit any- 
body.” Really, then, the sum and substance of 
all human acquisition is worthless, for what 
know we, but through imitation? Then that 
marvelous faculty, whereby we learn, as the 
birds and beasts do, from others, older and 
wiser than ourselves, language, the arts, and all 
that binds men together, is utterly worthless in 
our economy. Better clap on the brakes, my 
friend, and the sooner the better, if you 
wouldn’t run wp the next inclined plane. 

“ And,” continues Mr. Cook, “as every art 
has its own peculiar application and field of 
work, we hinder progress by every effort to 
wrest it to the cheap imitation of the results of 
some other art.” Indeed! then what becomes 





of all our engravings, and photographs, and 
copies of statuary in alabaster, or clay, or plas- 
ter of Paris? But enough. Such criticism is 
exceedingly hurtful, and the writer, who ap- 
pears to understand his subject, up to a certain 
boundary, is doing himself a mischief, by using 
a false standard. Mr. Prang is not to be tried 
as a painter, nor as an engraver, but as a man- 
ufacturer and artist, who is working wonders 
in a way that deceives nobody, though it might 
well deceive the wariest, or at any rate puzzle 
the wariest? Are we to denounce the sewing 
machine because, forsooth, it émdtates the move- 
ments of women’s fingers armed with a needle ? 
or the piano, because it imitates the warbling,of 
birds, or the sound of tumbling surges, or a 
full band? It is this very imitation which we 
value, and which sets these instruments apart 
from all others as a great invention, and the 
manufacturers as men of true genius, artists, 
and the benefactors of their race. And this 
may justly be claimed for Mr. Prang. Not 
only is he a manufacturer, but an artist and a 
prodigious inventor. Success to him, we say, 
and success will be sure, and all the more sure 
by-and-by for these very misunderstandings. 
Mr. Cook himself will be ready to do him jus- 
tice after a sober second thought. All he 
wants is to see the truth, and to prepare a stan- 
dard suited to the results of chromo-lithography. 
These rash and hasty opinions are playing 
the mischief with us every day. While one 
man acknowledges, or even boasts, that he has 
no ear for music, though he can distinguish the 
voices of all the men, women, and children he 
is acquainted with, and even their cough and 
step; a man who is never at a loss when asked 
what noise is that? and never mistakes the 
tom-tom for a kettle-drum, nor the sound of 
chop-sticks in rapid play for that of knives and 
forks, nor the twittering of swallows, the chat- 
ter of a bob-o’-link, or the cooing of doves, 
for the warble of the blackbird or the song 
sparrow, the rattle of castanets for the ivo- 
ries of negro minstrelsy, nor the tambourine 
for a drum,—all which proves that he has an 
ear, and ear enough, too, for all the common 
purposes of life, though he may not be a musi- 
cian—and though it is his own fault if he does 
not both understand music, and relish music, 
and enjoy music, just as he may be able to 
know that a watch suits him, or a shoe, or a 
toothpick, without being able to make either a 
watch, a shoe, or a toothpick,—another will 
declare that he is no judge of painting, and 
why? Because, forsooth, he can not run over 
the names of Correggio, and Titian, and Rubens, 
and Domenichino, and Raphael, at sight, on 
seeing a picture that other people are in ecsta- 
sies over, or because he can not give a reason 
for his liking. ‘ 
Preposterous! Will he go out into the open 
air, and with all the woods and waters of a 
crowded picture about him—a magnificent 
panorama perhaps, girdled by the horizon, and 
tell me that he is no judge of landscape? No 
judge of landscape! What were eyes given to 
him ‘for? What business, indeed, has he to 
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open them on earth, sea, or sky, or even to walk 
abroad, if he can not so far judge of a living 
landscape, as to be able to say whether he likes 
it or not—without giving his reasons? When he 
sees a beautiful woman, a magnificent tree, or 
a fiery horse, will he tell me that he is no judge 
of either because he can not give a reason for 
his liking? Must he be able to paint a land- 
scape, or a woman, or a horse, before he enjoys 
either? Or to make a shoe before he pro- 
nounces judgment on it? May he not be able 
to distinguish one man’s handwriting from 
another's, without giving satisfactory reasons ? 

But people do buy bad pictures and hang 
them up in their sitting-rooms, where they are 

most likely to mislead and corrupt the whole 
family. And of course you will say it is be- 
cause they are no judges. No such thing—for 
every human being with eyes and ears is a 
judge both of music and painting, just so far 
as he honestly acknowledges his inward pref- 
erences, and does not go beyond his depth. 
Does he want any help in choosing a wife, or 
in judging of beauty in a dog, a horse, or a 
flower? No, indeed—but for the same reason 
that people go to the opera, and listen to what 
they do not understand, nor feel, nor enjoy, be- 
cause others do, and they want to pass for con- 
noisseurs, or at least for amateurs ; turning away 
from “The Last Rose of Summer,” “ The Lakes 
of Killarney,” or “Down the Burn, Davie, 
Love,” to bother over the complications of Bel- 
lini, or Verdi, or Rossini; or, while the first go 
to their hearts and linger in their memories 
like “something Heaven hath sung,” and the 
last leave no impression but weariness, disap- 
pointment, and a secret wonder how people 
can ever be so much pleased with what seems 
to them so difficult, that like Dr. Johnson, they 
wish it were impossible—for the same reason 
they buy bad pictures, which they neither un- 
derstand nor like, simply because others do, or 
because they resemble what others hang up in 
their halls and galleries, and pay enormous 
prices for. 

Now in all such cases, if the uneducated 
and inexperienced would mot be in such a 
hurry; in other words, if they would clap on 
the brakes, and stop long enough to understand 
themselves before they offer their bids upon 
the judgment of another, they would be no 
more likely to make themselves a laughing- 
stock in buying a picture, however limited their 
knowledge of art, or a piece of music, than 
they would in choosing a wife, a dog, or a sad- 
dle-horse. But when they do, it will be found 
ninety-nine times out of a hundred, that it is 
because they have disregarded the promptings 
of their own nature, the instincts of that indi- 
viduality which characterizes every human 
being, the elective affinities, the governing laws 
of phrenology, and taking the advice of others, 
who can not judge for them in such perilous 
matters, have rushed headlong to a conclusion 
—forgetting to clap on the brakes. 

What business, I pray you, has any man to 
say that he is no judge of anything that lies 
forever in his path, that waylays him at every 
turn, and appeals day after day, and year after 
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year, to the holier instincts of his nature? 
What are his many faculties given him for? 
What are his senses worth, unexercised, un- 
cultivated? and how shall he answer for his 
folly hereafter, in paralyzing, or smothering, or 
profaning so many of his higher gifts? 

But he can not learn everything, he says, 
Not everything to perfection, so as to be dis- 
tinguished in everything, I admit. Still he 
may learn so much more of everything than he 
is now satisfied with learning, as not only to 
astonish himself, but others. Let him read 
twenty pages a day, every day of his life, and 
at the end of a few years he will find that he 
has read through a pretty decent household 
library, and of course that he has made him- 
self acquainted with, perhaps, a general chart 
of history, a wide range of travels, and if so 
disposed, with political economy, the drama, 
the poets, and general literature, together with 
geology, mineralogy, and the natural sciences; 
and all this, without labor and without inter- 
ruption to his ordinary business. Men have 
acquired languages, even the most unmanage- 
able, over the blacksmith’s forge. Elihu Bur- 
ritt did this, and others have studied the higher 
mathematics amid the whirr of machinery, and 
the rushing of tumultuous waters. And so 
with all other subjects of human knowledge— 
with the fine arts, and the mechanic arts, as 
with the sciences. They learned early to clap 
on the brakes, and not jump at conclusions. 
They did not begin with deciding against 
themselves, that they were good for nothing 
but to make money, or manage cases at law, or 
build houses, or run hotels; and so with the 
women that have distinguished themselves ina 
thousand ways. Instead of allowing them- 
selves to be persuaded that they were made 
only “ to suckle fools and chronicle small beer,” 
they took it for granted that all their faculties 
and opportunities were but.so many talents, for 
the right use of which they were to be answer- 
able to their heavenly Father. 

But enough. Be in no hurry to decide 
against yourself. If you like a thing, say so, 
without troubling yourself to give a reason, 
any more than you would for liking a peach, 
or a grape, or a flower. It is nobody’s business 
why you like the one or the other, or why you 


prefer one to another; and it is a piece of un- | 


pardonable impertinence for anybody to ask 
you why you prefer one piece of music to an- 
other, or one picture to another, as much so, in- 
deed, as to ask you why you chose the wife 
you are living with, or why you preferred her 
to her sister. You had your reasons, and that 
was enough. There being no unquestionable 
standard of taste or opinion, why have not you 
as good right as another to judge for yourself, 
and choose for yourself, provided you do it 
honestly, deliberately, and according to your 
natural instincts? Instead of choosing a pic- 
ture because it resembles another picture, 
choose it because of its faithfulness to nature, 
as you see nature. If George Washington 
should reappear on earth to-day, alongside of 
Stuart’s portrait of him, he would be declared 
an impostor, such complete possession has the 
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portrait taken of the public mind both abroad 
and at home. Yet Peale’s Washington is the 
truer by far, though somewhat Frenchified and 
over-labored. Be true to your own preferences 
and instincts, and though you may be some- 
times laughed at, you have nothing to fear. 
You remember the story in Don Quixote, of 
the clown who denounced a mountebank for 
his misrepresentation of a pig, saying he could 
do it better himself. He was challenged to 
take the stage, and went up amid a general 
shout of derision, and gave what he called his 
imitations of a pig. The multitude only laughed 
the louder. When they had got through, he 
pulled out a sucking pig from underneath his 
gabardine, and set him squealing before their 
eyes. But still, if I remember aright, they 
were not convinced, and drove him off the 
stage for an impostor. And although it may 
be true that no one has a right to be wrong, 
still you have as much right as another to be 
wrong, and as there is no inflexible, undevi- 
ating standard of right in most matters of 
opinion or taste, all you have to do, when ques- 
tioned about music, or painting, or architec- 
ture, or poetry, is to decide for yourself, with- 
out regard to fashion, and to say that you like 
this or that picture or composition, without 
pretending to give areason. In other words, 
when you are hurried, clap on the brakes, and 
come to a full stop, if need be, before you com- 
mit yourself. When the king of the Sandwich 
Islands was in London he ordered music one 
day, having heard some that he liked prodi- 
giously. The band tried piece after piece, but 
no, his Majesty only shook his head. At last 
they began tuning their instruments. “ Ah!” 
said he, jumping up, “that’s him/” Of course, 
he knew enough to say what suited himself, 
and was so far a judge of music, unless, to be 
sure, he pretended to like what he saw others 
enraptured with, out of deference to them. 


me eo 


An ELoQuvent Passace.—“It can not be 
that earth is man’s only abiding-place. It can 
not be that our life is a bubble cast up by the 
ocean of eternity to float a moment upon its 
waves, and sink into nothingness. Else, why 
these high and glorious aspirations which leap 
like angels from the temple of our hearts, for- 
ever wandering unsatisfied? Why is it that 
the rainbow and cloud come over us with a 
beauty that is not of earth, and then pass off to 
leave us to muse on their loveliness? Why is 
it that the stars which hold their festival 
around the midnight throne, are set above the 
grasp of our limited faculties, forever mocking 
us with their unapproachable glory? And 
finally, why is it that the bright forms of hu- 
man beauty are presented to our view and tak- 
en from us, leaving the thousand streams of 
our affections to flow back in Alpine tcrrents 


upon our hearts? We were born for a higher 
destiny than earth. There is a realm where 
the rainbow never fades, where the stars will 
be spread out before us like the islands that 
slumber on the ocean, and where the beautiful 
beings that before us like shadows, will 
stay forever in our presence.” —G: D. Prentice. 
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Religions Department. 


Know, 
Without or star, or angel, for their guide, 
Who worship God shall find him. Humble love, 
And not proud reason, keeps the dvor of heaven ; 
Love finds admission where proud science falls. 
—Young’s Night Thoughts, 





THE ABUSES OF CULTURE IN THE 
MINISTRY. 


BY A. A. G. 


Tuer: is nothing more wonderful or beauti- 
ful than the power that God has given to every 
man to enrich and cultivate his whole being 
through the human faculties. Man is finite 
and God is infinite, and yet the Creator, in 
planning and making man on so magnificent a 
scale as he did, and in giving him such glorious 
powers with which to carry on the work of 
self-culture, allied him to himself, and formed 
him in his own divine image. 

Yes, men, as the work of God, as the sons of 
God, are divine. We may even dare to say that 
the blood of the kingly, divine Father runs in 
their veins, for what son is there who is not 
thus related to his father? But everywhere are 
seen men marring their own divinity. We 
speak not now of those numerous vices that 
disgrace or ruin men, or of that most evident 
turning away from God that has blighted so 
large a part of the human race. We speak of 
that wasting, of that throwing away, or using 
for inferior purposes what they have gained, 
through a long and severe process of self-cul- 
ture, and, professedly, for the highest purposes. 

If we should say that this unholy abuse of 
culture characterized one class or profession of 
men more than another, we might possibly err 
widely from the truth. 

The good and true are, we think, prejudiced 
in favor of, rather than against, those whose 
profession is that of the Christian ministry. 
The men whose business it is to bring divine 
things down to men are not a mark to be shot 
at, at least not by the good. To say, as has often 
been said, that there are no more good men in 
the ministry than in any other profession— 
that love of money, dishonesty, and all evil are 
as common among ministers as among other 
men, would be stating a falsehood, and a false- 
hood that could most easily be refuted. We 
have no such sweeping charges to bring against 
those whose profession it is to teach men the 
best and holiest duty of life, the duty of laying 
hold upon everlasting life. 

And yet it can not be gainsayed or denied 
that, as there are spots on the sun, so there are 
spots on the great, luminous, far-shining profes- 
sion of the ministry, and that that spot which 
has cast one of the darkest shadows upon 
those who love the light is the abuse of cul- 
ture. 

It should, in justice, be said that one reason 
why the abuses of culture in the ministry are 
more evident than in other professions, is 
that it is like “a city set upon a hill” And 
still another reason is, that there is in it more 








culture to be abused than in any other profes- 
sion. The man who thoroughly educates and 
cultivates himself for the ministry has a great 
deal to use or abuse, and there are few people 
sc: blind that they can not see it. 

But what are the abuses of culture ? 

A clergyman, eminent for learning, and for a 
great variety of the richest treasures of knowl- 
edge, was once called to a large parish in a 
prominent town. His labors had, for many 
years, been confined to a village, and all the 
good he had accomplished had been done 
among “ simple villagers.” The high hills about 
the little village had hemmed him in, and the 
“plain people” had often led him to ask him- 
self, “ How can I continue to waste my gifts, 
my talents, and all the varied knowledge I 
have heaped up, upon such a people? If I 
had known,” he said, “ that I was to be buried, 
for a large part of my life, in a village, I would 
never have toiled, as I did, to fit myself for the 
ministry. But now I have had a loud call, 
and I must go.” 

He did go, and went with his head well-nigh 
crazed at the prospect of celebrity. For the time, 
at least, he forgot to say: “My meat and my 
drink, it is to do the will of God.” It was con- 
stantly in his thoughts that he was going to a 
high post of honor. He was going to preach to 
an entirely different class of people. He was to 
have a church and congregation of taste, and 
they would know how to appreciate his culti- 
vation. They would be the very people to bring 
into use his high culture. 

But disappointment stands waiting every- 
where for all ambitious souls, and the expectant 
of honor and fame was not a little chagrined to 
find soon after his settlement that his new 
church had not the name of being the first 
church. The people of whom he had become 
the pastor were, most unmistakably, something 
below the first people of the town. They moved 
in lower circles. The poor pastor, who, in all 
his long course of study and preparation for 
the ministry, had kept his eye on a high post, 
and expected to make himself known and 
felt among eminent clergymen and prominent 
churches, was really tormented at the prospect 
before him. So he determined to work his 
way through all obstacles and struggle up into 
notice. “Tll make the church grow,” he 
thought to himself. “I will draw in people 
from the first class. Ill make it the first 
church.” §o he flattered the wealthy and the 
fashionable, those who loved the world and 
lived for it, and there were, occasionally, a few 
accessions to his church from the first people. 

A lady in the church, who was of a kindred 
spirit with him, said to him one day: 

“ This church is not what it ought to be. The 
better class of people keep away from it.” And 
she added, with an expression of disgust on her 
face, “ The people who compose the congre- 
gation are not such as I have been accustomed 
to call my circle.” 

“ Well,” he replied, “ we must attract the jirst 
circle to it. We must build another church— 
we are abundantly able to do it—and we must 





have the finest organ and the finest choir in 
town, and then the church will grow. He didn’t 
say “ grow” in grace, for that did not happen to 
enter his mind or to weigh heavily on his heart 
just then. He was thinking, rather, that a man 
of his culture ought to be listened to, every 
Sunday, by the first people, and then all that he 
was and all he had acquired would be put toa 
good use, and no longer be wasted. He had 
forgotten those words of everlasting truth: 
“But God hath chosen the foolish things of 
the world to confound the wise ; and God hath 
chosen the weak things of the world to con- 
found the things which are mighty. And base 
things of the world, and things which are 
despised, hath God chosen, yea, and things 
which are not, to bring to naught things that 
are.” Forgetting all this, he had surrendered 
himself to ambition, and to the must foolish of 
all ambitions, and had thus turned aside his 
culture from its highest and its legitimate use, 
and made himself a living demonstration of the 
truth that there is such a thing as abuse of 
culture. 

The writer of this article would not be too 
severe, or make the impression upon the reader 
that he loves to spy out the faults of clergy- 
men, for he views them with a kindly eye and 
a warm heart, and believes that the truest, the 
noblest, and the best men are to be found in the 
ministry ; but he is speaking of the abuses of 
culture, and must be allowed full freedom, and 
the liberty to speak of still another abuse of 
culture—eccentricity. Where eccentricity is 
perfectly natural, not affectation, but a part of 
the man,—something he was born with, some- 
thing he grew up with, and which he can not 
correct any more than he can unmake himself, 
neither the tongue nor the pen should blame 
him. But it can not be denied that there are 
many men in the ministry whose eccentricities 
are simply affectation. They have constantly 
in their eye certain clergymen of almost world- 
wide fame, remarkable for the eccentricities of 
genius; and every time they enter the pulpit, 
they seek to make themselves, by odd, unnatu- 
ral expressions, appear as men of genius. They 
forget that these men of genius do not seek to 
be eccentric, but clothe their thoughts in lan- 
guage that is perfectly natural. Nothing is 
further from their minds than the wish to be 
eccentric. Forgetful of all outward appear- 
ance, these men of true eccentricity are aiming 
simply and solely at the redemption of the 
race, and are spending the whole force of their 
natures on winning souls. To display those 
eccentricities which are often inseparable from 
genius, and thus prove to the world that they 
are men of genius, is no part of their aim in 
preaching. If they pour out their thoughts in 
language unlike that of other men, it is not self 
nor self-seeking that gives it force, but the na- 
tive power of the mind, inspired by the purest 
and highest love of men. But it is very differ- 
ent with these imitators of genius. They are 
often men of culture, but not satisfied with 
their culture, or with the impression it makes 
upon men, and not being able to win the repu- 
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tation of men of genius, they clothe themselves 
in the eccentricities of genius, or rather, in imi- 
tations of 1t, which, at the best, are nothing 
more than oddity or coarseness ; and thus they 
hide or abuse the true culture, which, if allowed 
to shine out and appear to be just what it is, 
might work great good among men. All 
worldly ambition in the ministry, whatever 
name it bears, is an injury and a hindrance to 
true culture. 

We might speak of vanity, that vanity of 
the pulpit that so sadly mars the simplicity 
and purity of true culture. Oh, how often has 
it been seen and felt by the hearer! and how 
often has it filled with pain hearts that were 
full of the love of God, and that longed for a 
pure and perfect ministry ! 

The pulpit is a high and holy place, and 
those who stand in it should realize how high 
and holy it is, and what responsibilities they 
have assumed. And they should also watch 
well, lest the truest and highest and holiest 
effect of culture be lost upon men, through 
the weak and unworthy ambitions of life. 

May the time not be far distant when the 
pulpit will become fully redeemed, and radiant 
with light, even with that light which is the 
reflected beauty and glory of the Redeemer. 

ae oe 0 
CHARLES F. DEEMS, D.D. 


PORTRAIT, CHARACTER, AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Tus portrait-indicates a combination 
of the qualities of fineness, elasticity, 
and endurance. We judge that he in- 
herits his mother’s physiognomy, her pe- 
culiar fineness and sensibility, her keen, 
quick, and accurate intuitions, and that 
these qualities tend to leaven the whole 
character, or give it color, tone, and pe- 
culiarity. He inherits, evidently from 
the father, a sharp intellect, strong 
will, dignity, determination, and execu- 
tive force. Thus, having a combina- 
tion of feminine susceptibility and intui- 
tion with masculine vigor, energy, inde- 
pendence, and logical power, he is able, 
more than most men, to range over the 
whole sphere of mentality. Those who 
are strictly masculine in temperament 
and phrenological development are apt to 
be hard, rough, harsh, and stern. Those 
who inherit from the feminine side of 
their parentage mainly, are often too 
sympathetic, loving, intuitive, and im- 
pulsive. When we find combined in one 
the masculine and feminine qualities as 
above indicated, the person is able to il- 
lustrate the tenderness of St. John, the 
force of St. Peter, and the logic of St. 
Paul. The very large Benevolence in 
this head shows uncommon sympathy— 
the desire to help and bless everybody ; 
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and with his high Spirituality and Vene- 
ration we recognize the tendency to seek 
divine aid, and to aim for the prosperity 
of men in spiritual and divine things. 
If he were not a clergyman, he would 
be at least a philanthropist, seeking out 
the suffering and ministering to the tem- 
poral, social, and, so far as possible, the 
moral wants of the community. Cul- 
tured and trained in the sacred profes- 
sion, he is able to more fully evince his 
Sympathy and Spirituality in seeking to 
save men, first religiously, afterward tem- 
porally. 

We find here a full share of perceptive 
intellect, which gives him the ability to 
gather knowledge from every quarter. 
He has an excellent memory, so that what 
he has learned he can recall and use to 
a good advantage. 

He has discrimination and power of 
analysis and criticism ; ability to reason 
by analogy, and also to take hold of the 
logical forms of thought and bring them 
to the comprehension of. practical people 
through his own practical and analogical 
faculties, His logic, though strong, is 
not dry, but is clear, and about as simple 
as the Scripture parables. 

His large Constructiveness and strong 





Imagination, joined with his large Causal- 
ity, impart the power to organize and gov- 
ern, to combine apparently contradictory 
elements and qualities and make them har- 
monious. He has the power of centralizing 
the forces of a family, of a school, or of a 
church. He has the elements of elo- 


quence and poetry. He has an appreci- 
ation of the romantic and the fanciful. 
He has excellent talent for imitation, and 
can adapt himself to the usages and cus- 
toms of others without friction and with- 
out difficulty or delay. When he goes 
among the poor and unlettered, he has 
not only the power of impressing them 
with the strength of his character, but 
also the ability to approach the destitute 
and the ignorant in such a way that their 
poverty and want do not seem magnified 
by contrast with him; and while he has 
dignity and talent enough to feel himself 
the equal of the great, he does not de- 
spise those of low degree, nor make them 
feel their meanness and want through 
any lordly or egotistical manner of his 
own. The poor incline to look upon him 
as an elder brother; children are fond of 
him; woman confides in him; and he 
has also the elements ot general popular- 
ity and power. Nothing discourages 
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him, and his firmness is equal to almost 
any task to which he may be called. He 
is watchful without being timid; is brave 
without being rude, overbearing, or cap- 
tious. He is strong in his friendships ; 
stands by those whom he loves through 
all trials and obloquy ; opposes wicked- 
edness, but seeks to save the wicked. 

His Language is large enough to give 
him freedom of expression, and his Faith 
and Hope reach forward to the beautiful, 
the spiritual, and perfect. He always 
has a word for the encouragement of the 
depressed. Speaking with full emotion, 
he reaches the emotional nature of those 
who listen, and while he gives a strong 
trellis work of argument, he does not 
leave the trellis bare. With his moral, 
and social, and imaginative faculties, he 
is able to embellish and fill up the argu- 
ment with rich illustrations, with varied 
fancies, and with those hopeful and so- 
cial emotions which seem to make all 
men of one brotherhood. 

In the social circle he can make him- 
self a center of attraction, but he never is 
merely the recipient of affection and in- 
fluence. He gives more than he gets. 
He is able to put his whole soul into his 
style and manner, as a speaker or in -the 
social circle. It is not often that we find 
so much power of will, thought, force, 
and aspiration so clothed with the esthet- 
ical, spiritual, sympathetic, and affection- 
ate. 

His brain being rather large for the 
body, he should rest and recreate, and 
not allow himself to work up to the full 
measure of his strength; for as he be- 
gins to wane into age, he will find him. 
self easily exhausted. He should take 
life more easily ; guard against excessive 
brain work and against exposure, and lay 
up a stock of vital stamina for future 


years, 
BIOGRAPHY. 

Crartes F. Deems, D.D., Pastor of the 
“Church of the Strangers,” in New York, and 
one of the distinguished divines of the day, 
was born in Baltimore, Md., December 4th, 
1820; his father is a preacher in the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. 

In 1839 he graduated at Dickinson College, 
Pennsylvania, and before attaining his major- 
ity he was appointed general agent of the 
American Bible Society for the State of North 
Carolina. While still very young, not twenty- 
three years of age, he accepted a professorship 
in the University of North Carolina, in which 
he gave universal satisfaction for five years, 
when, against the earnest wishes of the trustees 





of the University, he accepted the chair of Natu- 
raul Science in Randolph Macon College, Vir- 
ginia. The year following he returned to North 
Carolina, and was stationed in Newbern. Soon 
after, he was elected a delegate to the General 
Conference of his church, held in St. Louis; 
while there he was clected President of the 
Greensboro’ Female College, in North Carolina, 


-and succeeded in placing the college “on a 


permanent basis of prosperity,” which it main- 
tained until the buildings were destroyed dur- 
ing the war. 

When only thirty-two years of age, Dr. 
Deems received his degree of D.D. from Ran- 
dolph Macon College, being then the youngest 
D.D. in North America. In 1858 he was re- 
elected to the General Conference, at the same 
time President of Centenary College, Louisiana, 
It is said that he was elected either president 
or professor of eight other institutions, being 
also presiding elder to the Wilmington district. 
The next year Dr. Deems and Dr. Hawks were 
elected to professorships in the University of 
North Carolina, of which Dr. Hawks was a 
graduate. Both gentlemen declined. In 1860, 
Dr. Deems spent six months in Europe, the first 
“rest” he had taken in nineteen years of a 
laborious ministry. 

Notwithstanding his various other duties, he 
has found time to write or edit twelve volumes 
of various works, one of which, “ The Home 
Altar,” was translated into French, and of 
which a new and elegant edition has just been 
published by Hurd & Houghton. 

A speech of his delivered at Petersburg, on 
the trial of a distinguished citizen, was pro- 
nounced to be, by judges and learned men, 
who either heard it, or had read it in pamphlet 
form, “ a master-piece of forensic eloquence.” 

Among his original works is one which has 
never been fully brought before the public, but 
which far surpasses in merits, many popu- 
lar works on the same subject; the title is, 
“What Now,” a book of counsel to young 
ladies just leaving school to enter upon the 
duties and trials of life. It contains many 
acute and valuable remarks, presented in a 
style to attract and retain the attention of the 
young. We learn it is now out of print. Per- 
haps of all his works, the one that deserves 
the most attention, and the one upon which he 
spent the most labor, is the “The Annals of 
Southern Methodism,” a historical compila- 
tion of events, facts, and statistics connected 
with the Church. 

This work, a distinguished historian of this 
city pronounced a monument of labor and in- 
dustry, a source to which American ecclesiasti- 
cal history would be deeply indebted for many 
facts. It certainly shows that originality and 
brilliancy do not incapacitate one for the te- 
dious labor of separating the chaff from the 
wheat in writing a historical and religious work. 
Such works are not, and can not be, appreciated 
except by the learned, but they are neverthe- 
less most useful and valuable to the student. 

Dr. Deems first attracted public attention as 
a lecurer by his lecture on “ The True Basis of 
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Manhood,” delivered at Hampton Sydney Col- 
lege, Va. Of this effort a distinguished logi- 
cian of the South said: “It shows the highest 
capabilities as a thinker and as a writer.” Dr. 
Deems has, since coming to New York, de- 
livered several lectures, which have increased 
his reputation as a popular teacher of truth. 
His lecture on “ Husbands and Wives” ought 
to be repeated in every community. 

In December, 1865, he came to New York 
for the purpose of fulfilling some literary en- 
gagements, and in July preached for the first 
time in the small chapel of the University, to 
a congregation of forty-three. Gradually this 
room grew full, until it was crowded to over- 
flowing. Strangers visiting the city, from 
every part of the world, flocked to hear him. 
It soon became necessary to secure a more 
spacious hall; the large chapel of the Uni- 
versity, formerly occupied by the congregation 
of the Rev. Dr. Hawks, was hired for the pur- 
pose, and has since been filled with an appre- 
ciative audience Sunday after Sunday. 

The Bible doctrine, declared with simple 
earnestness, is heard from the pulpit, without 
any special reference to the cold forms into 
which the schools and the sects cast it. 

Scholars, artists, and tradesmen listen with 
interest to these discourses, for the minister 
thoroughly understands the art of giving 
variety to his style, diversity to his forms of 
language, and a rapid transition to his ideas. 
He frequently rises to heights of sublime elo- 
quence when dealing with the majestic and 
magnificent mysteries of the spiritual world ; 
he pours his withering sarcasm and fearless 
censures against that mighty and potent thing 
called Fashion, that corrupt and corrupting 
goddess that almost imvariably freezes to 
death the nobler qualities of the human heart 
in its benumbing embraces; he thunders his 
denunciations upon hardened hypocrites, and 
makes tender and solemn appeals to the 
prodigal sinner to return to his Father’s house. 

He passes from argument to illustration, from 
imagination to logic, and from pleasantry to 
solemnity, with so much ease and grace that 
the tastes of the most fastidious and critical 
of his congregation are never shocked or offend- 
ed by it. The most brilliant intellect and the 
humblest mind are alike interested and edified 
by his fresh, powerful, and original sermons. 
Endowed with much sound learning, guided by 
judgment, gifted with fervid eloquence, pos- 
sessed of a creative imagination, and above all 
a character clothed with genuime piety, this 
true-hearted minister of the Gospel is an orna- 
ment not only to the pulpit, but society. 

Dr. Deems, although slightly below medium 
height, is striking in his personal appearance, 
and impresses one at once with a sense of his 
intellectual superiority. His eyes are gray, ex- 
pressive, and piercing. Complexion fair, fore- 
head high, hair thin, such as is generally found 
in persons of rare mental and nervous organ- 
ization. His manners are genial, pleasant, and 
fascinating. His voice is soft, persuasive, and 
delicately modulated, and while not great in 
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volume is of considerable compass. His step 
is quick, nervous, energetic, and determined. 
He is sometimes subject to spells of despon- 
dency, but is generally cheerful, happy, and 
hopeful, and has a sanguine, excitable temper- 
ment. He is particularly happy in his domes- 
tic relations, his family being declared a model 
of good government, and an example of purity, 
confidence, and domestic love. 

Dr. Deems’ powers of endurance, consider- 
ing his organization, are wonderful. He 
preaches twice on Sunday, hold two services 
at the Tombs on Monday, conducts a meeting 
for conference and prayer on Wednesday, has 
open house on Friday evenings, when the little 
parsonage is often thronged. He has been 
known to spend fourteen hours a day in pas- 
toral visiting, and afterward return to the work 
of the desk. 

He writes much for the press, but seldom a 
simple sentence for the pulpit, all his sermons 
being delivered from briefs. His memory of 
verse is so defective that it is said he knows 
only one hymn. All the quotations made in 
his discourses are carefully read. 

His success has been almost marvelous, and 
were New York to build him a great church, 
that he may be permanently established here, 
it is highly probable that he would prove in- 
valuable, for his influence is great over every 
class of people he comes in contact with. 


Early in his ministry Doctor Deems became 
a warm advocate for the introduction of lay 
representation into the polity of his church. 
The dignified, able, and persistent manner 
with which be labored for it, went far toward 
winning over to his opinion many of the most 
influential clergymen in his church, and thus 
securing its ultimate success. At the last Gene- 
ral Conference of his church, held at New 
Orleans, in April, 1866, he had the satisfaction 
of assisting in the passage of the ordinance 
which introduced lay delegation into its coun- 
cils. On that occasion a distinguished and 
gifted divine turned to the Doctor and said, 
“Posterity will not forget the part that you 
have taken in this matter.” In a special meet- 
ing of the lay representatives of the North 
Carolina Conference, during the session of a 
conference at Wilmington, N. C., December, 
1867, the following preamble and resolutions 
were adopted by a rising vote, and a copy of 
the same ordered to be présented to Dr. Deems : 


, We remember with much pleasure 
the earnest and forcible manner in which Rev. 
C. F. Deems, D.D., advocated the introduction 
of lay representation into the councils of our 
church, at a time when .its advocacy was un- 
popular, and when it was strenuously opposed 
oy most of the leading joirnals and ministers 

our church ; therefore resolved, that we here- 
by heartily congratulate him on the final success 
of the principle for the expediency of which 
he coatended against such odds. Resolved, 
secondly, that we deem it appropriate to thus 
express to him our congratulations on this oc- 
casion, as we now have the pleasure of meet- 
ing him for the first time as members of the 
same body of which he has been for many 
years so honored . a, 

ouN F. Foarp, Secretary. 
J. B. Lirriesonn, Chairman. : 
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RELIGIOUS STATISTICS OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


A REPORT on the state of religion in the 
United States, said to have been prepared by 
Henry B. Smith, D.D., of New York, was pre- 
sented to the General Conference of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance recently in session at Amster- 
dam. The following statistics are taken from 
said report: 

NUMBER OF CHURCHES, ETC., IN THE U. STATES. 
Communicants. 
4,000,000 
2,000,000 
1,690,000 
700,000 

323,800 

267,400 

piscop , 161,200 
German Reformed 110,000 
Dutch Reformed 60,000 

United Brethren about 3,000 societies. 

Moravians about 12,000 communicants. 

Unitarians about 300 churches. 

Universalists include about 600,000 of the 
population. 

Friends or Quakers, Orthodox, about 54,000 
members. 

Friends or Quakers, Hicksites, about 40,000 
members. 

From what source the reverend compiler 
obtained his data we are not aware; but there 
are, so far as our knowledge of the matter goes, 
evident inaccuracies in his figures. For in- 
stance, Methodist churches are rated at 10,460; 
whereas, according to the United States Census 
of 1860, over seven years ago, there were 19,883, 
with over 2,000,000 communicants, while to- 
day, it is probable, such has been their rapid 
increase, that there are not less than 22,000 
churches and 2,500,000 communicants in the 
different branches of the Methodist denomina- 
tion. 

The Episcopal Church also, in 1860, number- 
ed upward of 2,500 churches, besides numerous 
mission stations, and over 200,000 communi- 
cants. The present condition of that Church it 
is difficult to estimate, on account of imperfect 
parish returns, but it can not be less than 230,- 
000 communicants. 

The census of 1860 gives the Roman Catho- 
lics 2,442 churches. They seem, according to 
the report above mentioned, to have gained 
1,380. But as to “communicants,” the Roman 
Catholics are put down at 4,000,000, which is 
all they claim as their entire population, includ- 
ing men, women, and children; when, as in 
the ease of other denominations, actual com- 
municants, or adults, only are counted. Sub- 
tract three fifths, or 2,400,000 from 4,000,000, 
for the children of Catholics, and we have 
1,600,000 left as the adult Catholic population ; 
and even this is an over-estimate by hundreds 
of thousands. There are not more than a 
million and a half of adult Catholics, at most, 
in the United States to-day, while there are at 


least as many Baptists, and not less than a 
million more of adult Methodists. 

At any rate, we can claim for the United 
States a great growth in her various religious 
organizations. 


Roman Catholic 
Methodists 
Baptists 
Presbyteriang 
Lutherans 
Congregationaliste. 


Protestant E 








SELF-HELP. 
——= Qe 

“Gop helps them that help themselves,” is 
an old and good motto. By self-help alone can 
aman make his life a true success. It is not 
the indolent man who sits lazily in his chair, 
and thinks that Providence will help him with- 
out the necessity of helping himself, who suc- 
ceeds. No. It is he who goes resolutely out 
into life’s battles, and strives and struggles 
manfully against adversity, rising step by step, 
beginning at the bottom and working onward 
and upward, steadily but surely, until at last 
he reaches the goal of his ambition. These are 
the individuals that constitute a nation’s heart; 
these are the men who bring a nation prosper- 
ity. The nation can not make the people; but 
it is the people that make the nation. And as 
every individual is an atom, a wheel, in the 
great national life, it behooves each and every 
one to “ help himself,” and by so doing he not 
only elevates himself in the scale of humanity, 
but helps to exalt the nation of which he is a 
unit. Intelligence must be among ‘he people, 
or the nation will not be very exalted. To ob- 
tain this, self-help is necessary; national help 
has little to do with it, except to offer facili- 
ties. Sir Robert Peel says: “Self-help alone 
makes a man succeed. If he has confidence 
in himself he may despise the world, because 
he is sure to get on by his own determination 
to succeed.” 

Knowledge here is within the reach of the 
poorest. Our system of national education is 
not for the rich alone—it is offered to all who 
choose to partake of its advantages. But we 
see daily that boys are untaught and men are 
ignorant, simply because they have not helped 
themselves. 

Surely no encouragement is needed to study, 
more than the examples of the thousands of 
eminent men who, by helping themselves, have 
risen to their present positions. Instances 
could be cited without end in illustration of 
this fact. The best men of history have got 
their education, not in the college, not in the 
common school even, but by the flickering 
light of the wood fire of an obscure log cabin, 
or by the pale light of a candle in the cold, 
starving garret. Some of our most useful 
theologians have graduated on their saddle- 
bags ; their best discourses were their thoughts 
by the way. When a person seeks for the 
truth, and searches diligently until he find it; 
if he searches day and night after wisdom, 
there must be an inner impulse which he care- 
fully nourishes and feeds. All that is beautiful, 
all that is delicate, all that is worth having, 
all that is honorable, all that -is chaste, enno- 
bling, and enduring in life, must be won. 
Wealth can not purchase it, and once obtained 
it can not be altogether lost. It is no royal 
gift; kings and queens are not the exclusive 
possessors of it, for the humblest may vie with 
the greatest in intellectual and moral attain- 
ments: 

All our faculties need to be developed by 
self-help. Nature may have endowed us with 
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excellent talents, but if we do not use those 
talents, if we bury them, then they deteriorate. 
Some men, it is true, have been endowed 
with finer organizations than others, but his- 
tory has proved that they who win the race of 
life are they who have had most difficulties to 
encounter, and who have fought and mastered 
them. One difficulty conquered, the next be- 
comes far easier to surmount, and thus the self- 
helper, rising from obscurity, has won the fore- 
mos‘ rank. Knowledge of a man’s weakness 
is the only way to inspire extra exertion to 
over. »me that weakness by self-help. The his- 
tory of self-help is the history of the world. 
The lives of kings and queens have no influ- 
ence on the history of a nation’s life. This is 
carried forward alone by the talent, genius, and 
self-help of the people. If we would make 
“our lives sublime,” as individuals, then we 
must help ourselves, and God will help us. We 
can all do it—the watchword is “ Self-Help.” 
4 + . 
Our Social Relations. 
Domestic happiness, thou only bliss 
Of paradise that has survived the fall: 
Thou art the nurse of virtue. Ino thine arms 
She smiles, appearing as in truth she is, 


Heav'n-born, and destined to the skies agaln.—Cowper. 





A HOME OF THEIR OWN. 


BY MRS. GEORGE WASHINGTON WYLLYS. 


“ On y think of a home of one’s own—a nice, 
pretty little cottage somewhere, with a sloping 
roof, and plenty of honeysuckles and all that 
sort of thing climbing up the eaves, and a nice 
wide piazza for a fellow to lounge on summer 
evenings, and plenty of room for one’s friends ; 
that’s my idea of solid comfort !” 

That was the way the man looked at it! 

“ A home of my own—dear little double par- 
lors papered in white and gold, with a cottage 
piano, and French windows draped with white 
muslin—lilacs and laburnuns by the gate, and 
robins to sing all day in the branches of the 
elms! Oh,I don’t see how I have endured 
these close, cramped city rooms all my life !” 

That was the way the man’s wife looked 
at it! 

A home in the country—a place all to them- 
selyes—stairways up and down which they 
might stalk without meeting half a dozen of 
the “other boarders”—rooms in which they 
might sing and dance and speak several semi- 
tones above their breath, with “ Mrs. Smith’s 
compliments, and she really must beg a little 
more consideration for her poor head !’—green 
lawns whereon they might walk without an 
ever constant dread of lynx-eyed policemen 
and uncompromising placards, “ Keep off the 
Grass!’ Who can blame the disfranchised 
city people for feeling as if they were entering 
oh a neW life? Who can wonder if they go 
into the country, rejoicing, as the Children of 
Israel went into the Promised Land ! 

And then the preparatory flourishes; the 
visits to cabinet ware-rooms and house-furnish- 





ing bazars, where they are tempted to provide 
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lavishly for wants of which they never be- 
fore were conscious! Alas! if they could only 
lay to heart the wise old saw, “ Where igno- 
rance is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise!” it would 
be better to them than five hundred dollars in 
the savings bank! Who wants to discover 
suddenly that they have been living in semi- 
barbarism all their days? People did once 
exist before patent egg-beaters were, and drank 
coffee contentedly from tall tin pots, and rel- 
ished asparagus from ordinary blue-edged 
“vegetable plates.” Fancy Martha Washing- 
ton in a modern House Furnishing Depot! 
Imagine Solomon’s “ wise woman” out shop- 
ping for patent skillets and potato-parers! 
And yet they were both of them pretty good 
housekeepers in a steady-going, old-fashioned 
sort of way. Of course they would be consid- 
ered wofully behind the times in the nineteenth 
century; but nobody found fault with them in 
their own day and generation. 

And then furnishing a country house is so 
very different an affair from fitting out a city 
residence. No hot moth-eaten carpets—only 
cool, delicious matting ; no rosewood or broca- 
telle, but cane and bamboo and chintz-covered 
sofas; enameled “ cottage sets”—white muslin 
instead of heavy satin or tamboured lace for 
the windows, and plenty of blue ribbon to 
loop them back with! There is something 
quite similar to the last chapter of a novel in 
the whole thing—something that suggests to 
the husband the idea, “ Why, it’s as good as a 
play, my dear!” and makes the wife think, 
with a smile and a sigh, of her little sister’s 
“baby-house” at home. 

If people could only dream on in this world ! 
But there it is—nobody ever drifted off into a 
delicious nap yet, but he was rudely waked 
just at the most delicious crisis of the dream ! 
It’s the way, in this mundane planet. 

And so our Babes in the Wood—our young 
couple who never yet had “a house of their 
own,” pack their trunks and engage their ex- 
pressman, and go their ways exulting to “ that 
very desirable cottage residence,” concerning 
which the real estate agent had been so enthu- 
siastic ! 

Well, suppose it to be, really and actually, a 
pretty place. What place does not look pleas- 
ant in the month of June with budding shrub- 
bery around it, and birds in the branches, and 
the grass all starred into dandelions? So far 
so good ; but while Philemon is deciding where 
he will have the croquet ground measured off, 
Baucis comes to him, timidly, “ My dear, I think 
there’s something the matter with the chimneys 
—Bridget says all the smoke rushes out into 
the room !” 

“ Probably they have not been swept!” says 
Philemon. 
“And the ceilings are so dreadfully low,” 
goes on Baucis, despondingly, “ and the parlor 
walls are papered with great gaudy bunches of 

red flowers !” 

(Alas for the visions of “ white and gold” 
paper.) 

“ And there is a lot of hens in the kitchen, 
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and Mike says the hennery is all in ruins, and 
Bridget is clamoring for water, and I don’t see 
a sign of a well or a cistern!” 

“My dear, my dear,” interrupts Philemon, 
“you must remember one can’t have every- 
thing in the country !” 

No—not quite everything. There is a charm- 
ing view from the up-stairs window, if you are 
willing to bring your head in contact with the 
sloping walls to get a peep at it; but the said 
walls are dilapidated, and the wood-work has 
settled away from the perpendicular in a man- 
ner sorely aggravating to a mathematical eye! 
There is a nice piazza; but the boards can’t be 
scrubbed off without water, and there is no 
water short of a “gurgling stream” in the 
glen, full a quarter of a mile off! There are 
lilacs all ready to burst into purple spikes of 
blossom ; but one can’t eat or drink lilacs ; and 
the faithless expressman who was to bring the 
groceries has perjured himself, and fails to 
make his appearance! There is a lovely sunset, 
all gold and pearl and pink, behind the line of 
western woods, but there are only empty 
lamps, and nobody thought of bringing oil 
wherewith to feed them. 

“Send out for some!” suggests Philemon, 
Send where? Oil doesn’t grow in the woods, 
neither does it burst forth from green croquet 
lawns. The chimneys resolutely decline to 
perform any other function than that of smok- 
ing, the fire consequently sulks, smolders, and 
goes out. The furniture arrives—is piled on the 
piazza in a confusion which only newly moved 
people can imagine. The Tower of Babel 
might have been confusing, but there was no 
furniture in the Tower of Babel! And just as 
it grows dark, the much-tried Baucis comes 
crying to her husband: 

“ Bridget says she won’t stay another hour 
in a house where there is neither wood nor 
water to work with !” 

“Tell her to go about her business, then !” 
says Philemon, with a courage which is but too 
plainly assumed. Bridget goes about her busi- 
ness accordingly, and these two miserable ad- 
venturers are left all to themselves “ in a house 
of their own !” 

Nor is this the last of their tribulations. The 
new toy is soon tired of—housekeeping loses 
its charm when the dismal rainy days come 
and the muslin curtains grow limp and be- 
draggled, and the enameled bureaus get chip- 
ped and warped, and the matting is stamped 
through and stained and soiled, and the 
French china tea-cups have lost their handles! 
Poor little Mrs. Baucis realizes the difference 
between coming down to dinner in a blue silk 
dress at the chime of the boarding-house bell, 
and personally supervising the preparation of 
said dinner in dust and ashes, to say nothing 
of smoke and steam! while her better half 
discovers by degrees that the country is not 
only a place to smoke cigars and play croquet 
in! He becomes conscious that “ friends from 
the city” involve much before-time prepara- 
tion and many carefully considered arrange- 
ments! Chickens are nice—so are new-laid 
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eggs; but to have one’s newly planted lettuces 
and cucumbers scratched ruthlessly up as fast 
as they are put in the ground is a little too 
much. The cow would be delightfully rural if 
she did not eat off all the rarest shrubberies 
and get lost in the swamps at least once a 
week! Philemon thinks over the matter, and 
comes hastily to the conclusion that “a house 
of one’s own don’t pay!” And as a man must 
grumble at somebody, and Mike has gone to 
the city to buy sweet potato plants, he turns on 
his wife with a mildly reproachful air: 

“Things didn’t go on so in my mother’s fam- 
ily. We had a farm of a hundred acres, and 
everything went by clockwork. My mother 
was a housekeeper of the old school.” 

“Tt’s a great pity you couldn’t have married 
your mother!” retorts the wife with acerbity. 

“My dear,” says Philemon—wise man, he 
knows when he is worsted—“ let’s go back to 
the city and board again !” 

And so ends the dream of Philemon and 
Baucis, as many another dream has ended. 
They have had quite enough of “a home of 
their own !” 
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THE FAST YOUNG MAN. 
A SKETCH FROM LIFE. 


BY JOHN COLLINS. 
He struts on the crowded pavement, 
Swinging his useless cane, 
The choicest Havanas puffing, 
With looks of lofty disdain. 
Flashes the diamond breastpin, 
Fixed in his faultless shirt; 
The only treasure about him— 
A jewel lying on dirt. 


Rings on his fingers betoken 
Conceited self-love alone ; 
No feminine charms can soften 

That obdurate heart of stone. 








He bows to each giggling maiden, 
His person and dress to display, 

But passes unheeded the tailor 
Whom he has forgotten to pay. 
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His curling moustache he moistens, 
And twitches again and again ; 
His hair is so rich, rank, and glossy, 

The crop has exhausted his brain. 


Arm in arm, with a rowdy companion, 
He chatters and simpers and winks; 

“What a fool! whispers each one that sees him, 
“Ah! how they admire me!” he thinks. 


He rises at ten, weak and weary, 
Worn out with last night’s debauch, 
And, bolting a hot smoking breakfast, 
Complains he has eaten too much. 
He goes to the barber, whose office 
Is daily his whiskers to trim, 
Talks politics—studies his toilet, 
And swears that the mirrors are dim. 


He calls for a two-forty courser, 
And, languidly mounting his back, 
Plies the whip and the spur, till nothing 
But dust marks his furious track. 
He stops at a café and orders 
Brandy-punch and a well-seasoned stew, 
Smokes his pipe, sips his coffee, and yawning, 
Declares he has nothing to do. 


Returning, he meets on the highway 
A friend who has lent him some cash, 
He intends to stop now and pay it, 
But his horse passes on like a flash. 
A plain country cousin salutes him 
And bids him his galloping heed ; 
He smiles in derision, and answers, « 
“Pretty talk from a rustic, indeed !” 


| The animal, reeking and jaded, 


Is left uncared at the door, 


| While the greater brute that abused him, 


Takes a glass, Ais strength to restore. 
Oysters, gin-sling, and billiards 
Consume the rest of the day, 
Not unlike the reprobate Hebrews 
Who ate, drank, and rose up to play. 


At five, he sits down to dinner, 
Served up in exquisite style, 

Fills his meerschaum, and plays deep at poker, 
The tedious hours to beguile. 








When day’s busy cares are all ended, 
His hours of folly begin, 

Flushed with drink and seeking excitement, 
He delights in convivial din. 


He is mostly seen at the concert, 
The ball, or the dancing saloon, 

Or, lounging around the theater, 
Humming an opera tuné. 

He sings, smokes, swears, and carouses, 
Till stupor his revelry ends ; 

Then drags himself slowly homeward, 
Escorted by tottering friends. 


Night and day, to pleasure devoted— 
Her willing and sensual slave, 
His brain becomes weak and chaotic, 
While his passions new stimulants crave. 
Thus passes, in wild dissipation, 
The years of the fast young man; 
Life to him is so tiresome a burden, 
He spends it as soon as he can. 


At twenty, his health is so broken, 
He can not in business engage ; 
At twenty-five, hopes to be better, 
But at thirty dies of old age. 
A worthless and ignorant creature 
As ever the sun shone on, 
The world will not mourn his departure, 
Nor miss him when he is gone. 
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Don’t BE A LoareR!—Young man, pay 
attention. Don’t be a loafer; don’t keep loaf- 
ers’ company ; don’t hang about loafing places. 
Better work than sit around day after day, or 
stand about corners with your hands in your 
pockets. Better for your own health—better 
for your own prospects. Bustle about if you 
mean to have anything to bustle about for. 
Many a poor physician has obtained a real 
patient by riding after an imaginary one. A 
quire of blank paper tied with red tape, carried 
under a lawyer’s arm, may procure him his 
first case, and make his fortune. Such is the 
world! to him that hath shall be given. Quit 
dreaming and complaining; keep busy and 
mind your chances ! 


Powers, the sculptor, is worth $200,000, and 
we are glad of it. 
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OF sUCH IS THE KINGDOM. 


Tue wind drove hard across the bay, 
Lashing the waves to foam ; 

And threatening clouds, in dark array, 
Sailed o’er the heaven's dome ; 

And while the storm fell heavily, 
One of our little hand 

Was tossing on the restless sea, 
Out many leagues from land. 


In gloom we watched the wind that swept 
Around in antics wild, 

And in our fear we would have wept, 
Bat for a little child, 

Who pressed her forehead with a sigh 
Upon the window pane, 

Yet softly turned a beaming eye 
Out on the beating rain. 


“ The clonds are heavy overhead, 
But that will soon pass by ; 

And God will send the light,” she said, 
“To play along the sky.” 


With such a trustful smile she turned, 
It lent her features grace, 

And we in humble wonder learned 
A lesson from her face. MARIE 5. L. 

——_— 


A MOTHER'S INFLUENCE. 


THE MANNERS OF THE MOTHER MOLD THE 
CHILD. 


Tuer: is no disputing this fact—it shines in 
the face of every little child. The coarse, 
bawling, scolding woman will have coarse, 
vicious, bawling, fighting children. She who 
cries on every occasion, “ I'll box your ears— 
Ill slap your jaws—I'll break your neck,” is 
known as thoroughly through her children as if 
her unwomanly manners were openly displayed 
in the public streets. 

These remarks were suggested by the con- 
versation in an omnibus—that great institution 
for the students of men and manners—between 
a friend and a schoolmaster. Our teacher was 
caustic, mirthful, and sharp. His wit flashed 
like the polished edge of a diamond, and kept 
the “ bus” in a “ roar.” 

The entire community of insiders—and who- 
ever is intimate with these conveyances can 
form a pretty good idea of our numbers, in- 
clusive of the “one more” so well known to 
the fraternity—turned their head, eyes, and 
ears one way, and finally our teacher said: 
“T can always tell the mother by the boy. 
The urchin who draws back with doubled fist 
and lunges at his playmate if he looks at him 
askance, has a very questionable mother. She 
may feed him and clothe him, cram him with 
sweetmeats, coax him with promises, but if she 
gets mad she fights. 

“She will pull him by the jacket, she will 
give him a knock in the buck; she will drag 
him by the hair; she will call him all sorts of 
wicked names, while passion plays over her 
red face in lambent flames that curl and writhe 
out at the corners of her-eyes. 

“ And we never see the courteous little fel- 
low with smooth looks and gentle manners— 
in whom delicacy does not detract from 
courage or manliness, but we say that boy’s 
mother is a true lady. Her words and ways 











are soft, loving, and quiet. If she reproves, her 
language is ‘ my son’—not ‘ you little wretch— 
you plague of my life—you torment—you 
scamp !’ : 

“She hovers before him as a pillar of light 
before the wandering Israelites, and her beams 
are reflected in his face. To him the word 
mother is synonymous with everything pure, 
sweet, and beautiful. Is he an artist? In after- 
life, that which with holy radiance shines on 
his canvas will be the mother face. Who- 
ever flits across his path with sunny smiles and 
soft, low voice will bring ‘mother’s image’ 
freshly to his heart. ‘She is like my mother, 
will be the highest need of his praise. Not 
even when the hair turns silver and the eye 
grows dim will the majesty of that life and 
presence desert him. 

“ But the ruffian mother—alas, that there are 
such—will form the ruffian character of the 
man. He in turn will become a merciless 
tyrant, with a tongue sharper than a two- 
edged sword, and remembering the brawling 
and cuffing, seek some meek, gentle victim for 
the sacrifice, and make her his wife, with the 
condition that he shall be master. And the 
master he is for a few sad years, when he wears 
a widower’s weed till he finds a victim number 
two.” 

We wonder not that there are so many awk- 
ward, ungainly men in society—they have all 
been trained by women who knew not nor 
cared for the holy nature of their trust. They 
had been made bitter to the heart's core, and 
that bitterness will find vent and lodgment 
somewhere. Strike the infant in anger, and he 
will, if he can not reach you, vent his passion 
by beating the door, the chair, or any inani- 
mate thing within reach. Strike him repeat- 
edly, and by the time he wears shoes he will 
have become a bully, with hands that double 
for fight as naturally as if especial pains had 
been taken to teach him that art of boxing. 

Mothers, remember that your manners mold 
the child. Who will not say that mothers 
ought to be thoroughly educated, whether 
their sons are or not? 
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HOW TO CHOOSE A WIFE. 


Rev. Henry Warp BEECHER, in one of his 
discourses, while commenting on the twenty- 
eighth chapter of Genesis, said : 


Jacob’s father forbade him to take a wife 
from the daughters of Canaan. Why? Be- 
cause he knew that with the wife he would 
take the religion; that had he brought into his 
house the fairest and discreetest of wives he 
would have brought in the cause of a long train 
of miseries with her. It isan old proverb, that 
a man is what his wife will let him be; and old 
Isaac was a wise man when he said, “ Don’t go 
among the Canaanites to get a wife.” Canaan 
now - is everywhere. It is every house 
where there has been no family prayer, where 
mammon is God; wherever there is a godless 
household, there is the land of Canaan. A 
man that marries a good wife has very little 
more to ask of the Lord till he dies. 
wife is a blessing from the Lord, and there are 
very few blessings that he gives now or here- 
after that are comparable to it. And marriage 





is a thing not heedlessly to be rushed into, but 
slowly, discreetly. It is anything but a fancy 
or a calculation. It is a matter of moral judg- 
ment and duty as high as any duty that lifts 
itself between you and the face of God. At 
Ishmael, he geis married out of spite. There 
have been a good many men who have married 
out of a rebound of passion, of whom this is a 
typical instance. It is not the first time that a 
man has forsworn his own good out of spite to 
somebody else. Men will repeat stories, will 
make themselves the common sewers of village 
rumor, just to spite somebody. Political parties 
do the same thing. I think, for a period of 
thirty years in Indiana, the United States Sen- 
ator was always a man elected for the sake of 
splitting the party that sent him there. All 
this is a law of human nature; it is old Esau in 
man yet. 

In respect to the marriage relations, they that 
enter into this sacred state ought to feel them- 
selves bound to do it upon moral grounds, net 
upon the calculation of secular advantages. 
The public sentiment of this Christian country 
derides the man who would desecrate the 
sanctity of married life for reasons of pecuniary 
or ambitious calculations; for although one 
may find a wife come to him now and then that 
is a joy and a blessing of his life, ordinaril 
such marriages result in arid married lives, if 
not in contention and unhappiness. Nor should 
the pleasure of fancy influence one’s selection ; 
neither should one form a marriage connection 
upon mere sentiment—I mean the mere senti- 
ment of affection. There are many persons 
that kindle quick and burn out quick. There 
are many kinds of wood that kindle slowly, 
but, once on fire, keep all night long. There- 
fore, when a man would found a household, 
which is the beginning of his own organized 
life, it ought to be done on moral grounds. It 
should be done with the full advisement, not of 
conscience only, but of religious feeling. Such 
a man will be apt, indeed, tomake a household 
blessed. And in this matter you must re- 
member that natural traits are more to be con- 
sidered even than artificial ones. A person 
may have excellent experiences in religion, 
and yet make a very poor wife. First choose, 
then, good-nature, cheerfulness, gentleness. 
As Baxter said, the grace of God could live 
with persons that he couldn’t live with. .... 
They that marry for interest without regard to 
moral considerations lose usually even that; 
but they that select for moral considerations 
gain first the moral ends that they sought, and 
then work out the other ends that they did not 
ee It is not wise to mix religions. A 
man who marries a wife of a different religion 
to his own, — afterward to bend her to 
his views, has very little idea of timber. 


In addition to “ good-nature, cheerfulness, 
and gentleness,” we should include health. 
We should also have reference to temperament, 
age, culture, and adaptation. A knowledge of 
Phrenology, etc., would reveal the natural dis- 
position and true character ofeach. Then why 
act blindly? why not consult it ?* 

a ee 


SELF-KNOWLEDGE, which is only to be found 
in Phrenology, lies at the bottom of the doc- 
trine of motives ; for one will exert himself for 
praise ; another, to gratify his large Acquisitive- 
ness ; a third, from an innate sense of duty ; and 
a fourth, from excessive constitutional activity, 
making rest painful to him. 





rying Cousins,” or who may and who Ey Et marry, 
see Annual of Phrenology and i y 
for 1868, just published. Price 25 cents. y or- 
dered from this office. 
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THE HOMES OF THE METROPOLIS. 
—=9———— 

Tue throng of all sorts of people indiscrimi- 
nately jumbled together in the streets of a 
great metropolis like New York very naturally 
suggests the question, Where do all these people 
come from? where do they live? Every 
morning they emerge from various hidden 
quarters and unite in the busy whirl of city 
life. At night nearly all disappear into some 
retreat which each one calls by the sacred 
name—home. Did we single out one here and 
there and follow him or her to that retirement, 
how different would be the scenes of interior 
life presented to our gaze! The man of fortune 
goes at nightfall to a home which even an 





Eastern pacha might envy. All that skill and | 


imagination can devise is there to welcome | r rhe 5 
| tothe howling blasts and driving snow without, 


and refresh him. The appointments of luxury, 
the tempting viands, and the obsequious at- 


tendants there minister to his capricious wish. | 


He eats and drinks from services of massive 
plate, reclines on voluptuous couches, and 
wherever his eye turns, it rests on exquisite 
masterpieces of art in painting and statuary. 
But in all this magnificence, with so much to 
enjoy, so much to charm the sense, we look in 
vain for that serenity which symbolizes a 
satisfied heart. Anxiety and care have stamped 
their searing impress upon his brow, and the rest- 
less eyes indicate a troubled, discontented spirit. 
Surely, you will say, here can be realized to the 
full the joys of domestic relationship! But 
no; fashion here holds sway, and seeks in os- 
tentation to gratify excessive vanity. 

Let us follow te the-home of him whose 
moderate income scarcely supplies the common 
comforts of existence. There we are more 
likely to find domestic happiness, and that 
substantial contentment which is an enduring 
source of pleasure in itself. 

Here the “convenient food” nourishes the 
body and solaces the heart. In such a home, 
where mutual dependence is felt and en- 
couraged, and true affection winds its tendrils 
round unselfish natures, influences are born 
and developed which exert a power in the 
outer world. From such households emerge 
men who are the pillars of our republic. Their 
industry is the source of wealth, and their 
virtue and intelligence are the palladium of 
civil justice and the bulwarks of public safety. 

Shall we go to the house of poverty, where 
hunger, cheerlessness, and desponding toil 
brood continually? What comfort is there 
here? What apparent relief from severe, ill- 
compensated labor? And yet to the weary, 
haggard seamstress this bare floor and scanty 
furniture afford a ray of solace, for here she 
may enjoy some respite from toil. But, oh! 
the pinching, blighting influence of want! 
driving those who lack the stern resolution of 
inflexible integrity often to infamy and death. 
Yet from the cheerlessnéss of the home of indi- 
gence may proceed a moral power mighty 
enough to revolutionize civil society and shake 
a nation. 


There are other homes, and they are not a 


ee 
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few, which we shudder to recall. Can we 
term them homes? They are rather the abodes 
of crime, where want and guilt strip off the 
mask of civilization and exhibit all the savage 
in the human heart. Vice unfettered, passions 
stimulated by intemperance, riot there. Misery 
and woe is the unspeakably bitter cup which 
the degraded habditues of such dens drain to the 
dregs. From such homes proceed influences 
which openly demoralize humanity at large. 
Backed up and in a great measure produced 
by the corner gin shop, they scatter broadcast 
the seeds of vice and crime, and render poverty 
ignoble and but a synonym for ignorance, filth, 
and degradation. . * 

Such in brief are the homes of the metropo- 
lis. How little do ye who draw your cushioned 
armchairs near the bright fire and bid defiance 


know or dream of the bitter lot of those who in 
some desolate attic shiver the long night 
through and sigh for the day—“ cold, bitter 
cold, no warmth, no light.” They huddle 
together, striving by contact of their half-naked 
limbs to obtain mutual warmth; perhaps in 
their despair muttering imprecations on the 
Power which made their circumstances to differ 
from those of the pampered child of fortune. 
Oh! this is terrible! Well may the eye moisten 
and the purse-string loosen at the recital of 
such misery. And though such oft-told tales 
may compress the lip of the incredulous, yet a 
little investigation of the homes of our me- 
tropolis will disclose facts more painful than 
words may describe. To this brief sketch we 
would add a few statistics. The number of 
persons in the city of New York who are ac- 
counted wealthy, together with those who are 
in comfortable circumstances, orin the receipt of 
an income sufficient for the respectable support 
of their families, does not exceed 175,000. The 
number of those who barely subsist, in which 
we include the great army of seamstresses, 
sewing girls laborers, petty clerks, etc., is up- 
ward of 180,000. Many of these, in times of 
scarcity, are thrown on public or private 
charity. 

Of the lowest class or type of huraanity to 
which we have alluded, and who live by so- 
liciting alms or pilfering, and from whom the 
subjects of our public charities are chiefly de- 
rived, there are about 75,000—an alarming 
record for one city. 
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TEMPERANCE 08. INTEMPERANCE.—During 
the late war for the preservation of our glori- 
ous Union, the Temperance Cause may 
have lost ground; but just now the tide is 
turning, and the liquor drinkers are likely to 
be left high and dry on shore. Our neighbor 
Stearns, of the National Temperance Society, 
is publishing papers, pamphlets, tracts, pledges, 
etc., as ammunition with which to charge the 


‘Temperance guns, and real execution may be 


expected by those who do not beat a hasty 
retreat. Those interested should send $5, $10 
or $50, for Temperance documents for distri- 
bution in every neighborhood. 





On Phovsiology. 


4 knowledge of the structure and functions of the human body 
should guide us in all our tuvestizations of the various phenomena of 
life.—Cabanis. 

My people are destroyed for lack of knowledge. —Hoseo iv 6, 





NATURAL INSANITY. 

A CORRESPONDENT ‘asks, Are any persons 
so organized by nature that they instinctively 
take a vicious course? Ans. In Psalms lviii. 
8 we read, “The wicked are estranged 
from the womb! They go astray as soon as 
they are born, speaking lies.” This would 
indicate that some, unfortunately, inherit such 
strong tendencies to wickedness, or to a per- 
verted action of the animal propensities, that 
they do not live a moral life, but are moually 
unsound, unbalanced, insane. We know that 
there are physical cripples, intellectual imbe- 
ciles; that there are genii in talent and good- 
ness; why, then, should there not be those 
morally imbecile, with predominant passions, 
with these tendencies inborn, inherited? The 
world accepts the motto relative to the poet, 
“nascitur non fit? —he is born, not made; 
why, then, should it be startled at the idea that 
the tendency to vice is inborn, not merely the 
result of bad associations? The following 
case, which we copy from an exchange, seems 
a strong illustration of inborn perverseness : 

The trial of Lemaire, the young Frenchman 
who killed a girl because he feared his father 
intended to marry her, is one of the most 
remarkable in the annals of crime. In the 
murder itself there were no unusual incidents. 
Lemaire, having decided to kill her, proceeded 
about it without strategy or efforts to conceal 
the crime. He put her out of the way with as 
little compunction as though she had been an 
animal whose existence was no longer desir- 
able. He was apprehensive the girl would 
come between him and his patrimony, and he 
would probably have killed any other woman 
who menaced his future in the same way. 

The interest in this case attaches to the 
criminal himself. When brought to trial he 
courted conviction, asked for it, and absolutely 
pleaded for it. He seemed to have no con- 
sciousness of having committed a crime. He 
simply recognized the fact, that the law de- 
clared it a crime punishable with death. 

The act itself was to him no more criminal 
than the killing of a chicken. He asserted 
this in court and at all times, and it was im- 
possible to arouse in him any consciousness of 
a wrong deed done, for the doing of which he 
ought to be stricken with remorse. é 

maire was, however, conscious that in the 
want of moral nature he differed from mankind 
in general. He regarded himself as an anomaly, 
ond believing that there was, as he exp 
it, something curious in the formation of his 
brain, he desired that, after his death, it should 
be examined. This was among his last ex- 
pressed wishes. Accordingly, after his execu- 
tion, a post mortem examination was held, and 
attended by many distinguished physicians, 
surgeons, and men of science. Inquiry has of 
late been directed to the physical causes of 
crimes, and Lemaire furnished a capital subject 
for pursuing the investigation. more pro- 
nounced case of apparent want of moral nature, 
from some physical or mental deformation, 
was never placed on the dissecting-table. The 
examination was minute, and here is the result, 
according to the account of a writer who took 
especial interest in the case: 
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“The cerebral mass, which was unusually 
large, and showed extraordinary intelligence, 
was deformed by large protuberances in that 
section where science has located the sanguin- 
ary instincts (Destructiveness, particularly) ; 
and after the examination the eminent doctors 
= it as their opinion that the vice of murder 

ad been transmitted to Lemaire; that it was 
fatally transmissible, like diseases of the skin 
and blood, and that, had Lemaire lived to have 
had ndchildren, they would, inevitably, 
have been brutal and impulsive in nature, and 
would, doubtless, have been guilty of shocking 
crimes.” [This is true only in part.] 

This puts the case too strongly, and is the 
language of the surgeons, not of phrenologists. 
Had Lemaire had children, they would have 
inherited, doubtless, something of the father’s 
severity. Lemaire’s “sanguinary instincts” may 
have been enhanced by circumstances, by cul- 
ture through conversation or reading, or obser- 
vation. Should such a man ‘marry, he ought 
to select for a wife a woman very deficient in 
the force elements, which would serve to mod- 
ify, perhaps, to a proper size and strength the 
forceful organs of the children. Proper culture 
and guiding restraint of children do much to 
modify naturally excessive faculties or propen- 
sities. The better qualities of mind and heart 
can be strengthened by moral and religious 
culture. Is it unreasonable to suppose that 
wrong influences shall strengthen the “ house 
of Saul” in the soul ? 
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AMERICAN SURGICAL APPARATUS 
IN THE PARIS EXPOSITION. 


In the field of surgery, America can be 
considered scarcely behind those nations of 
Europe which have had their established 
schools of medicine and chirurgery for nearly 
two centuries. Dr. Mott compelled the ad- 
miration of Europe by his bold and wonderful 
essays on living subjects; and Doctors Carno- 
chan and Wood would not hesitate to attempt 
anything in vivisection which their trans-at- 
lantic cotemporaries thought within the bounds 
of probable success. 

The important department of operative 
surgery is scarcely more worthy of considera- 
tion than that branch of the same science 
which has for its object the invention and adapt- 
ation of apparatus to remedy malformations, 
or deformities resulting from injury to the per- 
son. In orthopeedy, the French surgeons have 
generally taken the lead; the inventive genius 
of Americans has not shown any special interest 
in that branch of art, and those among us who 
are studying to perfect new and original devi- 
ces for the relief of the crippled and deformed, 
can be counted easily on one’s fingers. Yet 
some of these who took the trouble to send 
their appliances to Paris, and had them in the 
Exposition, have received testimonials of the 
highest character. The sanitary collection of 
Dr. Evans procured the highest prize awarded 
to orthopedic apparatus. The “ Howard Am- 
bulance” obtained a silver metal, and the Im- 
perial Commission, in its official report on 
surgical instruments and apparatus, awarded 
to Dr. Charles F. Taylor, of New York, the 














honor of having in the Exbibition the only 
improvements in apparatus for supporting and 
correcting curvatures of the spine. The fol- 
lowing extract of the report will explain the 
nature of the apparatus : 

“The orthopeedic corset (corse-—spinal ap- 
paratus) of Dr. Taylor is very remarkable, and 
differs entirely from analogous apparatus in the 
Exposition. We can not do better than re- 
produce the remarks of Dr. Bouvier, one of our 
most competent French surgeons, made to the 
Academy of Medicine. 

“«The apparatus which I have the honor to 
present to the Academy,’ said Dr. Bouvier, 
has been on exhibition in the American sec- 
tion of the Exposition. It differs essentially, as 
may be seen, from those ordinarily employed 
in the treatment of angular curvature of the 
spine. It combines all the advantages of hori- 
zontal position, while at the same time it gives 
the patient the advantage of exercise and fresh 
air. With this brace Dr. Taylor endeavors 
to protect the diseased vertebra, as is done 
in the recumbent position, without the aid 
of the instrument. Like a bed securely 
attached to the back, the brace makes an 
equable pressure on the vertebral column, 
as would result from the patient’s weight 
when in bed. This force is uniformly an- 
tero-posterior. The apparatus is a simple 
lever, which raises the superior part of the 
spinal column by using the transverse pro. 
cesses as a fulcrum, so that while pressure on 
the articulations of the transverse processes is 
safely increased, pressure on the bodies of the 
diseased vertebre is considerably diminished. 
The instrument is hinged, and acts as a supple- 
mentary vertebral column. Its arrangement 
enables the physician to appreciate exactly 
and to modify the degree of force employed» 
and also to render the treatment constantly 
and regularly progressive. It also fayors the 
contractions of the spinal muscles. The abil- 
ity of the patient to be in the open air, while 
the seat of disease is protected from all shock— 
this constitutes the superiority of this mode of 
treatment. 

“*The other apparatus is for counter-exten- 
sion in hip-disease. The idea of counter-ex- 
tension originated with Dr. Davis, of New 
York ; but this instrument is, nevertheless, the 
invention of Dr. Taylor. It consists, 1st, of a 
belt, to which are attached two straps, which 
embrace the perineum, producing extension 
from above; and 2d, of a long extensible 
splint, one end of which is received under the 
foot by a strap, which is a continuation of the 
adhesive straps which are applied to both sides 
of the thigh and around the limb. This strap 
produces counter-extension. Elongation is ac- 
complished by a lateral screw. Not only is the 
muscular tonicity overcome, and the joint pre- 
served from pressure or shock, but, during lo- 
comotion, the weight of the body is sustained 
by the instrument, because the body rests on 
the straps which embrace the perineum. 

“«The result of Dr. T.’s experience shows 
that when the tonicity of the muscles of the 
hip is completely overcome, and the parts are 








guarded from pressure and shock, locomotion 
is not only free from danger, but, on the con- 
trary, it is very advantageous, as the patient 
can thus profit by the potent measures which 
hygiene places at our disposal.’ ” 
ee ee 


THE INDIAN WEED.* 


THE official catalogue of the London Exhibi- 
tion, vol. 1, page 180, contains the following 
curious remarks on tobacco smoking: “The 
total quantity retained for home consumption 
in 1848 amounted to nearly 17,000,000 Ibs. 
North America alone produces annually up- 
ward of 200,000,000. The combustion of this 
mass of vegetable material would yield about 
340,000,000 Ibs. of carbonic acid gas; so that the 
yearly increase of carbonic acid gas from tobacco 
smoke alone can not be less than 1,000,000,000 
Ibs. ; a large contribution to the annual demand 
for this gas made upon the atmosphere for the 
vegetation of the world. Henceforth let none 
twit the smoker with idleness and unimport- 
ance. Every pipe is an agricultural furnace— 
every smoker a manufacturer of vegetation, the 
consumer of a weed, that he may rear more 
largely his own provisions.” 

The Dean of Carlisle, in a recent lecture on 
the use of tobacco, calculated that the entire 
world of smokers, snuffers, and chewers con- 
sume 2,000,000 tons annually, or 4,480,000,000 
Ibs. weight—as much tonnage as the corn con- 
sumed by 10,000,000 of Englishmen, and actu- 
ally at a cost sufficient to pay for all the bread 
corn eaten in Great Britain. Five millions and 
a half of acres are occupied in its growth, 
chiefly cultivated by slave labor, the product 
of which at twopence per pound would yield 
thirty-seven millions of pounds sterling. The 
time would fail to tell of the vast amount of 
smoking in Turkey and Persia. In India, all 
classes and both sexes-indulge in this prac- 
tice; the Siamese both chew and smoke. In 
Burmah, all ages practice it—children three 
years old and of both sexes. China equally 
contributes to the general mania; and the ad- 
vocates of the habit boast that about one fourth 
of the human race are their clients, or -that 
there are certainly 100,000,000 smokers ! 

It costs more than education or religion, the 
army or navy. It costs England and America 
a sum sufficient to support 50,000 ministers 
with a salary of $1,000; or more than 100,000 
missionaries. The students in one college pay 
more than $6,000 for cigars yearly. It tends 
to idleness, poverty, strong drink, and the 
whole family of vices. It tends to debility, 
dyspepsia, palsy, cancers, insanity, delirium 
tremens, and sudden deaths. It weaves a 
winding sheet around 20,000 in our land every 
year! 

It is estimated that in New York city more 
than twice the amount is puffed away in cigars 
than is expended for bread ! 

Some eighty diseases are traced by Dr. Shew 
to the use of this vile narcotic.+ It injures the 


* We commend this statement as worthy of republi- 
cation in all magazines and newspapers.—Ep, Puren. 


Jour. 
+ See prize essay on Tobacco, published at this office. 
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health of the body, mind, and soul! The hab- 
it is indecent—the example is pernicious on the 
rising youth. The expenditure is wicked, the 
gratification of a vitiated appetite. It leads to 
strong drink. Said a poor Indian: “I want 
three things: all the rum in the world, all the 
tobacco, then more rum. I smpke because it 
makes me love to drink.” The use of this 
poisonous drug blunts the moral sensibilities, 
grieves the Holy Spirit, hinders prayer. "3 


beseech you as strangers and pilgrims, abstain 


from fleshly lusts which war against the soul.” 

The excuses for using the dirty tyrant are 
frequent. One uses it for his teeth; another, 
for his general health; a third, for his corpu- 
lency; a fourth for his leanness; a fifth for a 
watery stomach; a sixth, to help digestion; 
another, because some ignorant, sottish, wine- 
bibbing, tobacco-chewing, or smoking doctor 
recommends it:—thus and thus, till the cata- 
logue of excuses and subterfuges is filled out. 

It isa matter of devout and hearty thanks- 

giving to God, that the most respectable, learn- 
ed, and eminently successful of the medical fac- 
ulty, with united voice, veto the “accursed 
thing,’ warn their patients to lay it aside for- 
ever. 
“Friend, do not excuse yourself,” says the 
Hon. Gerrit Smith, “ by saying that some great 
and good men use tobacco. The great and 
good men who do so are in danger of sinking 
into very little and very wicked men before 
they die. 

“Tobacco and Rum—what twin brothers! 
what mighty agents of Satan! What a large 
share of the American people they are destroy- 
ing! 

“As Paul said to Timothy, so say we to you, 
‘Keep thyself pure.’ Be clean in your person, 
and be clean in your heart. But, depend upon 
it, you can be neither if you use tobacco.” 

“ Where lurk ye, thou blot on thy race ? 

Still dwell ye with civilized men ? 
Why crawl ye not into some degolate place, 
The lair of a wolf, or a den 


In the clefts of the rocks, in the desert away 
From the gaze of mankind and the light of the day.” 


———p bea 


Our HanpD-Book For HomME IMPROVEMENT. 
The Highland Democrat says: “This valuable 
compendium of information necessary to every 
man of any pretensions to respectability in life, 
deserves the attention of everybody. It tells 
how to write letters, how to write compositions 
upon any and every subject, how to prepare 
copy for the printer, and contains, besides, a 
multitude of suggestions from which many 
great men might derive wholesome instruction 
to their own benefit and others, especially the 
poor printer who has to revise and guess out 
their manuscript. The anecdotes in this book 
are exquisite specimens, some of which illus- 
trate points of etiquette admirably, and in such 
a way that any one who reads ‘ How to Be- 
have’ can not fail to become ‘a wiser and a 
better man.’ Every boy, girl, young man, or 

oung woman especially, should read this 

k, and it is so written that if they once read 
it, ma | will get’ Roe the ~~ 
su - 
oake ons it contains. e, post-paid, 
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A LARGE HEAD. 

Epwarp Haycock, the child represented in 
the portrait, is about five years of age. His 
head is of great size, having been hydrocepha- 
lic in early infancy; otherwise his general 
health has been good up to the present time. 
When about three months old his head com- 
menced to expand rapidly, and at the expira- 
tion of a year had attained a circumference of 
twenty-six inches. Since that time no further 
growth in its size has been observed—the 
disease having apparently suspended its ac- 
tivity. 

His mental abilities do not appear to be seri- 
ously impaired. He was a little backward in 
learning to talk, but his memory is excellent, 
and he seems to understand things as well as 
children of his age and opportunity. Of course 
his knowledge is limited, the great size of his 
head rendering him unable to walk and sustain 
himself independently, and thus preventing 
him from much of that personal observation 
and experiment which children are inclined 
to. 
He has a fine clear eye, a clear and healthy 
complexion, but his limbs and general frame 
are small and his flesh very spare. The expan- 
sion of the head has occasioned a very appre- 
ciable separation of the bones of the skull; the 
fontanel, or opening in the tophead, is about 
two and a half inches in diameter, and at this 
opening the pulsations, as usual, are distinctly 
seen and felt. 

He appreciates keenly any efforts on the 
part of others to amuse him, and when not 
embarrassed by the notice of strangers, is lively 
and talkative. Should there be no further 
hydrous secretions in the brain of this boy, a 
sufficient growth of body may ensue to render 
him in a few years able to balance his large 
head, and to dispense with the now indispensa- 
ble assistance of others. Our portrait was en- 
graved from a photograph taken at our request 
by Mr. Abraham Bogardus, the enterprising 
photographer of Broadway, this city. 





TEMPERANCE IN MENTAL MANI- 
FESTATION. 


At. physiologists and students of human 
nature call attention to the fact that temper- 
ance in our various mental manifestations, and 
an even, pleasing disposition, tend to prolong 
life, and in a corresponding degree make it en- 
joyable. To be happy; we must obey the laws 
of nature in regard to both our minds and bod- 
ies. We must neither exercise them too much 
nor too little, too violently nor too sluggishly, 


m\ always preserving that happy medium which 


shall render us ever ready but not forward, 
make us love work, but which shall keep us 
from overworking, make us kind but not offi- 
cious, beautiful but not showy, which is in fact 
that “ jewel of the first water,” propriety. 

We should avoid extremes; we must curb 
our passions and control our thoughts. Vio- 
lent expressions, whether of sorrow, joy, re- 
morse, or anger,.must be restrained until rea- 
son resumes her throne, or disturbances of the 
nervous system will be the result. Public 
speakers have expired in a burst of eloquence. 
Long continued grief, or sorrow in excess, is 
radically defective of the life functions. 

We may overwork the mind by too long in- 
tense application on a highly exciting subject, 
but not without very materially injuring its 
present healthfulness and future usefulness. 
Nature’s laws are paramount. They demand 
exercise, and then rest; neither in excess, but 
in equal proportion. Cheerfulness and equa- 
nimity of temper are not less than virtues, and 
they are aids to both spiritual and physica] 
growth. 

How beautiful in old age is one who has his 
mind preserved in almost its youthful vigor 
and force, susceptible of joyous impressions as 
in days gone by, and as such a living proof 
that “ wisdom’s ways are ways of pleasantness, 
and all her paths are peace.” J. A. R. 
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CHANGES. 


BY ADELAIDE PROCTOR. 


Mowry, oh, rejoicing heart ! 
The hours are flying ; 
Each one some treasure takes— 
Each one some blossom breaks, 
And leaves it dying. 
The chill, dark night draws near 
Thy sun will soon depart 
And leave thee sighing. 
Then mourn, rejoicing heart, 
The hours are flying. 


Rejoice, oh, grieving heart! 
The hours fly fast ; 
With each some sorrow dies— 
With each some shadow flies, 
Until at last 
The red dawn, in the east, 
Bids weary night depart, 
And pain is past. 
Rejoice, then, grieving heart, 
The hours fly fast! 
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HUMAN DECADENCE. 
THE POOR WHITES OF THE SOUTH. 


Man is undoubtedly subject to a general law 
of progress. 
tends, and probably will forever tend, steadily 
onward; but as within the resistless current 
of the mighty Mississippi the voyager encoun- 
ters eddies, whirlpools, and minor counter- 
currents, so in the general forward movement 
of mankind there occur recessions and retro- 
gressions innumerable, affecting larger or 
smaller numbers. Individuals sink into degra- 
dation; families deteriorate; nations revert 
from civilization to barbarism ; and even races 
fall from a higher to a lower position in the 
ranks of humanity. 

The advancement and even the perpetuation 
of civilization depend on certain fixed con- 
ditions, one of which seems to be the association 
of many individuals in a permanent commu- 
nity. Sparse populations and ‘migratory tribes 
are apt to decline rather than rise in culture 
and the arts, and individuals, left to themselves, 
are sure to adopt the usages of the savage—in 
some respects at least. 

The refined and cultivated dweller in cities 
finds-his silver fork and napkin indispensable, 
and is disgusted with the rudeness of the 
country boor, who crams his food into his 
mouth with his knife, or takes a chicken bone 
in his fingers at the hotel table. But throw this 
cultivated and refined individual into some 
mountain forest, with a dog and a gun as com- 
panions, and mark‘ the change. Look at his 
fingers, begrimmed with smoke and shining 
with grease! See him tear the half-roasted 
flesh from that bone with his teeth. Perchance 
he brought his silver fork and napkin with 
him, but he has no use for them here; and as 
for feather beds-and downy pillows, he soon 
learns to look upon them with contempt. Give 
him half a dozen associates in this wild life, 
and, provided there be no women among them, 
his manners will not be improved. On the 
contrary, the whole party will fall into many 
of the ways of the savage; and that not merely 
as a matter of necessity, but readily and from 
choice. 

Of course these men do not become savages 
by assuming temporarily the habits of savages, 
but they thus take the first step backward or 
toward rude nature. Whether they are, or not, 
losers by this step I will not stop here to in- 
quire. 

It may be remarked, further, that civilization 
is sustained and advanced only where incite- 
ments to bodily and mental activity are pro- 
vided. Here in the South, we had formerly a 
class of persons from whom a certain amount 
of bodily activity was required—who were 
subjected to compulsory labor, but from whom 
its rewards were partially withheld. If they 
made any advance, it was simply through con- 
tact with their social superiors. 

There was another class who, through the 
operation of causes which will be set forth 
hereafter, were effectually debarred from the 
privilege of labor and, through the poverty thus 
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induced and perpetuated, from all social con- 
sideration. 

The results of this deprivation of all induce- 
ment to exertion either of mind or body are 
seen in the present condition of the “ poor 
whites” of the late slave States, whose miser- 
able cabins seem like so many ugly patches on 
the fair face of this pleasant country, and whose 
uglier selves cross my path at every turn, 
tempting me to exclaim with the poet— 

“* These are no brothers of my blood; 
They discredit Adamhood. 

The actual origin of the class variously de- 
nominated “ poor whites,” “ poor white trash,” 
and “ mean whites,” in the South, is involved 
in some obscurity. It seems probable, however, 
that the difference which separates this class 
from the dominant or planter caste dates back 
beyond the earliest settlement of this country— 
that the progenitors of our poor whites were 
the servants, followers, and dependents of the 
proud and wealthy cavaliers from whom the 
higher class claims descent. It would seem 
impossible that the few generations which we 
can count on American soil can have created 
so wide a gulf as now exists between these 
classes. 

The causes which have widened and deep- 
ened this gulf, by constantly elevating the one 
class and as persistently depressing the other, 
are evident enough. 

The introduction of slavery at once created 
a monopoly in the hands of the wealthy. The 
poor man could not enter the field at all in 
competition. His poverty prevented him from 
owning slaves, while the existence of slavery 
not only entirely superseded the demand for 
his services, but, by degrading labor, created a 
strong antipathy against it, and engendered a 
love of idleness and sloth. So the poor whites 
were from the first not only debarred from the 
privilege of labor, but predisposed to reject it 
with scorn had it been offered. 

It will be readily seen that no career was 
opened for this class. Life had no purpose be- 
yond the gratification of the mere animal wants. 
Having no chance to rise out of their debased 
condition, and unable to sustain themselves 
even on the low plane on which they stood on 
their introduction into the country, they sunk 
gradually lower and lower, till they reached a 
depth of degradation almost incredible; while 
the causes which led to their decadency, was 
elevating to the loftiest heights of opulence and 
culture the dominant or planter class. 

Here and there an individual of the lower 
class, endowed with a better organization than 
his fellows, rose above the general level and, 
becoming a mechanic (a very poor one, in most 
cases) or a small trader, laid the foundation of 
social respectability for his descendants; but 
cases like this were rare. 

Such a class as I have described could exist 
only in a mild climate; but here, where the 
absolute necessaries of life, with such people at 
least, are few, their acquisition involves very 
little exertion either of body or mind. 

Being generally squatters on the vast estates 
of the planters, and paying no rent, there is 





little call for cash outlay. A small patch of 
corn, a few rows of sweet potatoes, and a little 
garden, given up mainly to “ collards” and tur- 
nips, and cultivated by the women and chil- 
dren, supply their bread-stuff and vegetables. 
In most cases they own a few hogs and a piney- 
woods cow or, two, which it costs nothing to 
keep; or if they do not, their richer neighbors 
do, which often serves their purpose quite as 
well. For the rest, a little hunting and fishing, 
which their laziness sometimes permits, helps 
them to keep soul and body together. 

A late magazine writer, an intelligent and 
trustworthy gentleman of the planter class, who 
is familiar with the condition and habits of the 
poor whites, after dwelling on the causes which 
have led to the existence, perpetuation, and con- 
tinual retrogression of the class, continues : 

“No statement of causes, however potent, 
nor any mere general description, could pre- 
pare the mind of one unaccustomed to the 
South for the reality of the condition of this 
people, as it was exhibited in those sections 
where this state of things existed in its fullest 
development. * * * Their habitations 
were uncomfortable structures built principally 
of logs. not at all superior, in many cases, to the 
wretched huts of the poorer class of peasantry 
of Ireland. Many of these tenements were so 
small as to contain but a single room, within 
the narrow limits of whose crazy walls whole 
families, men, women and children, indiscrimi- 
nately, were to be found crowded together. 

“The appearance of these people accorded 
with their miserable condition. Ignorance and 
vice stamped their features with a brutal and 
forbidding aspect. The poverty and insuffi- 
ciency of their food and their uncomfortable 
mode of life, added to the effects of an un- 
healthy climate, rendered them, with hardly 
an exception, lean in person and pallid in com- 
plexion,* while a proverbial uncleanness and 
raggedness of attire completed the revolting 
traits of the unhappy picture.”+ 

The ignorance of these people is profound 
and almost past belief. To say that few of 
them can write or even read conveys no ade- 
quate idea of their lack of education. In the 
language of the writer just quoted, “ They are 
all so utterly devoid of the simplest elements 
of information, that they have no definite idea 
as to what portion of the earth they occupy.” 
But, further than this, they have no desire to 
learn anything, believing firmly that all edu- 
cation is utterly useless. 

Of the moral character of this degraded class, 
it is painful to speak or even think. The former 
I will not trust myself to do, but will quote 
again from Mr. Seabrook, merely expressing a 
hope that his picture is rather too darkly col- 
ored. He admits that there are many excep- 
tions, but declares that “the portraiture is un- 
happily too faithful to the class at large.” 





* [ think the climate has little to do in producing the 
emaciation and pallor of which the writer speaks, for I 
find these characteristics just as strongly marked here 
among the pine hills of Middle Georgia (as healthful a 
region as can be found in the world) as in the “low 
country” of South Carolina. 

+ E. B. Seabrook. 
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“The utter absence of the sentiment of hon- 
esty among them was shown in the universal 
disposition to petty theft, and in the continued 
series of robberies and depredations by which 
they unconsciously made reprisal upon their 
richer neighbors for the benefits which the 
latter enjoyed at so fatal a cost to them. The 
records of the courts showed an astonishing 
frequency of those flagrant crimes which are 
more apt to fall under the contemplation and 
penalty of the law, such as murder in all its 
degrees, even including forms to which the in- 
stincts of the human heart are opposed, as of 
parents by children and children by parents. 
That higher spirit which seems native to the 
inhabitants of warmer climates, and which was 
displayed in the case of the planters in a tra- 
ditional valor and a chivalrous sensitiveness to 
injury and insult, declined in this class into a 
prevailing ferocity, which too often was evinced 
in the most signal instances of personal violence 
and outrage. Their personal encounters, prow- 
ess in which was almost the sole object of 
their pride and ambition, left their traces in the 
hideous disfigurement of many a ruffianly coun- 
tenance ; and cases of murder have been known, 
so marked by wantonness, that juries have hesi- 
tated to convict, almost willing to believe that 
the utter absence of motive must, of itself, have 
proved the insanity of the wretches who seemed 
merely to have obeyed the wicked caprice of a 
savage disposition. 

“A promiscuous debauchery proved their 
insensibility to the obligations of virtue, or to 
a feeling of modesty; and the history of many 
localities was disgraced by instances of the 
grossest and most revolting incest. 

“To complete the melancholy picture, that 
must be added which enhanced all their vicious 
propensities, the almost universal prevalence 
of intemperance to a degree which knew no 
limits or restraint, except from the insufficiency 
of the means.” 

A dark picture, truly! but a ride of a few 
miles through our “ piney woods,” any fine day, 
will give you a glimpse of the living reality 
from which it has been sketched. 

Here we come upon one of their cabins in 
the midst of the forest, with its little clearing 
(if “deadening” the pines makes a clearing) 
surrounded by a dilapidated fence of rails or 
brush. You need not go in. The whole 
family is arrayed on the “lot” stupidly staring 
at us. 

The master of the house, a blear-eyed, sullen, 
ferocious-looking fellow, with a bushy beard 
and long unkempt hair, sitting on a log, calls 
off the dogs, three or four of which threaten 
us from the roadside. They are as lank as 
their master, and nearly as ill-looking. The 
mother and two or three grown-up girls, in 
home-made cotton, somewhat the worse for 
wear, and. with dirty bare-feet and ankles, 
block up the doorway. They are rather less 
sinister in their physiognomical expression, but 
scarcely less ugly and untidy than the head of 
the family. The children form an intermediate 
group in the ¢adleau, and are not unworthy of 
their parentage. Their hair is almost invaria- 





bly of a yellowish white tint, and their com- 
plexion is of the same hue, their faces having 
the appearance of half-dried clay. You will 
look in vain for the faintest tinge of healthy 
color on cheek or lip. No roses bloom here, 
nor lilies either, for their pallor is not whiteness. 

You may find red-faced men occasionally, 
where bad whisky can be had, but blooming 
women and children, never; and it must be re- 
membered that I am not writing in the un- 
healthful regions of the “low country,” or re- 
ferring to the denizens of swampy and mala- 
rious districts, but describing these people as I 
see them going and coming every day among 
the pines, in one of the most salubrious regions 
in the world. It would not be proper to de- 
scribe them as walking corpses, for their ap- 
pearance is far more sickly than that of a dead 
person. They seem to be victims of a perma- 
nent torpidity, nothing being alive in them 
except the lowest instincts and passions of hu- 
man nature. 

The heads of these people are small, broad 
at the base and narrow above, with low fore- 
heads, usually hidden under coarse bushy or 
long straight hair. Their eyes are small and 
dull; thin noses, often of the class called 
“snub,” and always cearsely cut; their mouths 
gross; and their chins weak and retreating. 
Every feature bears a record of their abase- 
ment—an authentic and legible inscription 
commemorative of human decadence. 

What is to be the ultimate destiny of this 
singularly unfortunate class of people? 

Mr. Seabrook, in the article from which I 
have already quoted, predicts their gradual 
elevation under the new order of things con- 
sequent upon the abolition of slavery and the 
decline of the planter class. He argues that 
the opportunities for employment now opened 
will breed habits of industry, and that with 
them will come higher aspirations, a desire for 
education, and an appreciation of the comforts 
and refinements of civilized life. ‘“ Already,” 
he says, “ their services are for the first time in 
general demand, and simultaneously all over 
the country many of them have been taken 
into employment. They are recovering the 
place from which they too long have been 
driveneand this point reached, they will stretch 
upwardéc higher aims and better attainments.” 

Let us hopg so.—Ex.-Ep. Down rn Grorata. 


—s noe 


BRITISH WOREMEN. 


In a London letter to one of our city dailies 
we find the following allusion to British manu- 
facturring, and some of the stupid usages of 


trades unions. As it will be seen, the letter 
was written some time ago, during the Paris 
Exposition. Are not the tradesmen of our 
large cities adopting these European customs 
too much ?—or, rather, are they not being plant- 
ed here by workingmen from foreign shores ? 

The revelations of the Paris Exposition 
relative to the superiority of foreign over Eng- 
lish manufactures have caused much excite 
ment among all reflecting Englishmen. The 








British manufacturers have been beaten in 
their own departments, and notably in that of 
machinery, upon which they fondly prided 
themselves. There is now a loud cuuer for 
scientific schools, and many employers are 
writing letters to the papers urging working- 
men to visit the Exposition. Cheap trains are 
being run, and one employer (Bennett, of watch- 
making fame) advises workingmen to pawn 
their watches and go to Paris. All this will 
do no good unless the present trades unions bé 
better regulated. The true British working- 
man prefers the alehouse to a scientific ian, 
and has no watch to pawn. No wonder that 
he should be excelled at every point when he 
resists every improvement and joins trades 
unions to murder those who will not “ strike” 
for higher wages. Only recently a man who 
has invented a machine for paper-hanging was 
fairly driven out of London, in fear of his life. 
He had been decoyed into various places in or- 
der to be beaten, and the models of his ma- 
‘chine were repeatedly smashed. This was 
done, not by men confessedly uncivilized, but 
by professedly respectable workmen, who are 
earning good wages and have just been admit- 
ted to the right of suffrage by the Reform bill. 
Such men can not be reclaimed. England’s 
only hope is in the rising generation, redeemed 
and educated by a system of free schools like 
that in America. 

You have heard a great deal about the out- 
rages of the trades unions—how they blew up 
refractory workers and hired assassins to kill 
off non-unionists ; but there is another phase 
of the unions almost equally remarkable. The 
masons of Manchester, for example, will not 
allow stone worked at the quarries to be 
brought into their district, under penalty of a 
“strike.” If it come from Yorkshire it may 
be worked on one side ; otherwise it must come 
in the rough. Now, the stone can often be 
better worked at the quarries; it is cheaper 
when thus worked, and of course it is easier to 
convey, and the freightage is less; “ but, no 
matter,” say the Manchester mason, “ we will 
strike work if you do not bring us the rough 
stone and let us work it.” One firm was bold 
enough to buy some delphstone steps, worked 
at the quarries, because Manchester masons 
often refused to work this stone ; but forthwith 
the masons struck, and the stone had to be re- 
worked by the union men. Another firm had 
stone polished elsewhere, and these had to be 
actually defaced so that the Manchester masons 
might repolish them, or else work would have 
been stopped. The brick masons are equally 
tyrannical, and will not permit brick to be 
sold or used in any district in which they are 
not made—the said districts being determined 
by the unions. The manufacturers are watched, 
and if this rule be infringed, the bricklayers 
“strike” at once. In several cases employers 
have been compelled to pay union men for the 
time they would have worked, because non- 
unionists or unionists of other districts had been 
allowed a certain job. These facts are taken 
from the sworn evidence before a royal com- 
mission, 

How can labor prosper in any country where 
laborers perpetrate such outrages ? 


—_—« +> 


A NEW SUBSCRIBER, residing at Hartford, 
Conn., says: “ After a careful perusal of a few 
past numbers of the PHRENOLOGICAL JouR- 
NAL, which I have purchased from newsdeal- 
ers, I am obliged to say that it takes the lead 
of any reading matter that I have examined, 
for solid knowledge, such as will promote the 
mental growth of him who is earnest in his 
efforts at self-cultivation.” 
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BMINENT BUSINESS MEN OF THE 
CITY OF NEW YORE. 


PORTRAITS, CHARACTERS, BIOGRAPHIES. 


New York Crry is the great commercial 
center of the Western world. From the earliest 
settlement of Manhattan Island, by the Dutch, 
to the present time, trade has flourished here 
in the most conspicuous manner. 

The merchants of New York have 
ever been characterized by their shrewd- 
ness, tact, and sagacity; and some of 
them for boldness of venture and extent 
of business operation have been surpass- 
ed by none in the large commercial cities 
of the old world. In no other city have 
fortunes been realized from business en- 
terprise in so short a time as in New 
York city; and in no other city is the 
proportion of wealthy merchants so large. 
Among our active business men are many 
who, though advanced in years, still hold 
the helm, and administer affairs success- 
fully. From these we have selected some 
who, for industry, energy, temperance, 
and integrity, are eminently worthy of 
the thoughtful consideration of all our 
readers, and especially of our young read- 
ers, who long to ascend the slippery lad- 
der of fortune. We present in this num- 
ber three gentlemen, each a business 
man, but in a different sphere, viz., a 





fested by the size of the brain and the | 
general fineness of the constitutional tex- | 
ture. A careful and abstemious life has | 
developed a naturally good organization, 
and now, at the advanced age of seventy- 
seven, he enjoys vigorous health, and is 
able to attend to the administration of a | 


PORTRAIT OF PETER COOPER. 
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clinations, acting out his own opinions 
and in his own way. He would adopt, 
in his mode of dress and manners, that 
which appeared agreeable to his taste 
and common sense, without reference to 
their harmony with the prevailing cus- 
tom of the day. 

He has considerable natural force 
and impulse of character. The or- 
gans which minister to executive- 
ness and activity are large. As a 
business man, he would be energet- 
ic, prompt, and thorough; while 
his carefulness, responsibility to the 
obligations which devolve upon him 
in the progress of his calling, would 
command the respect and esteem - 
of those with whom he had deal- 
ings. 

He has a rather warm, social 
nature. Is cordial in his friend- 
ships; appreciative of the pleasures 
and ties of home, and usually re- 
tains those whose affection or re- 
gard he has acquired. 

With such elements of character, 
having fair opportunities in life, he 
would not fail to make it successful. 





manufacturer, a banker, and a steam- 
boat manager. 


PETER COOPER. 
This gentleman has naturally a strong 
and vigorous constitution, and exhibits 
qualities of endurance both in his physi- 
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eal and mental organization. The mo- 
tive temperament is well indicated by the 
strong frame and large muscles ; and the 
mental temperament also is well mani- 








large estate and of a prosperous busi- 
ness. Perseverance and determination 
are among the most prominent qualities 
of his character. Whatever he determ- 
ines to do, he follows earnestly and _per- 
sistently, and with difficulty is turned 
aside from any object which he enter- 
tains. There are also the indications of 
a strong moral sense, and the apprecia- 
tion of those responsibilities which de- 
volve upon him as a member of society. 
Inclined to be cautious—disposed to 
avoid public prominence—and to adopt 
those measures only which commend 
themselves for their honesty, integrity, 
and safety, he is not by any means rash, 
headlong, or careless. He is a practi- 
cal man in the main, appreciative of 
the actual—the tangible. He takes into 


account all the details of whatever sub- - 


ject claims his attention, and is seldom 
raistaken in his impressions of things. He 
is a good judge of qualities, conditions, 
and general characteristics. He is no 
imitator ; not inclined to follow the cus- 
toms and usages of others; not given 
to conforming to the ways and usages of 
society ; but rather “ individual,” or, in 
the estimation of the world, eccen- 
tric, following the bent of his own in- 





BIOGRAPHY, 

This eminent New York philanthropist was 
born on the 12th day of February, 1791. His 
father was a lieutenant in the Revolutionary 
army during the war for independence. The 
business of his father was that of a hat manu- 


PORTRAIT OF CHARLES A. MACY. 





facturer; and in early youth Peter was em- 
ployed in the business, and labored assiduously 
until he had attained the age of seventeen, 
when he was apprenticed to Mr. Joseph Ward- 
well, a coach-maker. In a few years he became 
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skilled in this trade, and at the expiration of his 
apprenticeship, continued working as a jour- 
neyman until the opening of the war of 1812, 
when he abandoned coach-making for the 
manufacturing of machines for shearing cloth. 

This last business he carried on successfully 
to the close of the war, and then entered into 
the manufacture of cabinet ware, which he 
subseqnently quitted, and opened a grocery 
store. This business, however, he found to be 
rather out of his line, and he soon returned 
again to manufacturing. The department 
which now interested him was that of the 
preparation of glue and isinglass for the mar- 
ket, a business which he carries on at the 
present time. 

He became interested, while yet a young 
man, in the development of the American iron 
interest. In 1830, he established extensive 
iron works near Baltimore; and afterward 
started a rolling and wire mill in the city of 
New York, where he made the first successful 
attempt at the adaptation of anthracite coal 
to puddling iron. 

This mill was afterward removed to Tren- 
ton, New Jersey, where it was from time. to 
time enlarged, until it became the most exten- 
sive rolling mill in the United States. Vast 
quantities of railroad iron and wire have been 
turned out of this manufactory. 

At present, the bysiness of this establishment 
is in the hands of a company, of which he is a 
prominent manager. The first locomotive in 
general use on this continent was built by Mr. 
Cooper, at Baltimore, after his own designs, and 
worked on the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 

Having at heart not only the manufacturing, 
but also the scientific interest of his country, 
Mr. Cooper has ever. prominently identified 
himself with all important public undertakings 
tending to the development of science. 

He was warmly interested in the electric 
telegraph from its earliest conception ; and in- 
vested liberally in enterprises having in view 
its establishment. 

He has also been associated with the city 
government of New York, and won a promi- 
nent position by his earnest. efforts to promote 
the welfare of the community. 

He has made his name particularly famous, 
however, through his many large charities. 
The cause of education, has ever found him 
& warm advocate. His sympathy in this mat- 
ter finally culminated in the erection of a 
splendid building in the central part of this 
city, at great cost, and devoting it to the free 
education of the working classes. His designs 
in this respect have been carried out, and 
thousands of worthy but needy youths have 
been educated in the higher branches of 
knowledge in Tae Cooper Instrrure. In 
connection with the educational advantages 
thus thrown open to the public, Mr. Cooper 
has established a large and neatly appointed 
reading-room, which is open to all comers, and 
contains a large and valuable collection of 
books, and the current periodical literature of 
the day. 





DANIEL DREW. 

We have here a strongly marked head 
and face. The brain is something above 
the ordinary size—high, broad, long, and 
full. It is especially large in the region 
of the moral sentiments, the more prom- 
inent of which is Conscientiousness, 
which gives a sense of justice and integ- 
rity. It is large in Hope, which lifts one 
up in times of adversity, and inspires 
him to put forth every energy to accom- 
plish a purpose. There is large Benevo- 
lence, indicating a broad charity, earnest 
philanthropy, and brotherly kindness. 

We do not perceive any deficiency 
in intellect, in Constructiveness, mechan- 
ical ingenuity, or in economy, regard 
for property, and appreciation of money’s 
real worth. 

There is also great executiveness, indi- 
cated by the breadth of brain immedi- 
ately above the ears, with strong Firm- 
ness, giving stability, steadfastness, deci- 
sion, and perseverance. 

There are, also, method, order, a cor- 
rect eye for measuring forms, sizes, pro- 
portions, and distances; a good general 
memory, especially of principles and ex- 
periences, if not of minor facts and de- 
tails. 

There was originally very strong af- 
fection in this character, but these feel- 
ings were always subordinate to the in- 
tellectual and moral sentiments. ~Nor is 
there any indication of the sensualist, 
but every indication of temperance and 
self-regulation. 

Such a brain, with its fine quality, be- 
ing fairly educated, would almost inevi- 
tably become a power in the world, mak- 
ing its own way, originating, planning, 
contriving, and managing, rather than 
imitating or running in a rut. His ac- 
countability would be first to his God, 
next to himself, then to others. He could 
not knowingly violate his own sense of 
justice, Such a nature, however, is lia- 
ble to become rigid, opinionated, and, in 
a measure, austere. But while permitted 
to pursue his own course without inter- 
ruption, with no one to thwart or disturb 
him, he would go on peaceably to the 
end. If competitors cross or wrong 
him, they will wake up a lion, who will 
clear his track and free himself from the 
annoyance. 

Conscious of being governed by cor- 
rect motives, seeking to be governed by 





high principles, he is compar tively in- 
different to praise or blame. This is a type 
of the energetic, go-a-head, self-made 
American, and the following'biographical 
sketch confirms our statements, and must 
prove instructive to the reader. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


The subject of our phrenological remarks just 
stated was born at Carmel, Putnam Co.,N. Y., 
July 29,1797. His early years were passed on 
his father’s farm, and his education in youth 
was such as a country district school afforded. 
When fifteen years old his father died, leaving 
him to carve a fortune for himself. He direct- 
ed his attention chiefly to the personal driving 
of cattle to market, and selling them, until 
1829, when he made New York city his per- 
manent residence, and there continued the 
cattle trade by establishing a depot, and pur- 
chasing largely through agents and partners. 
In 1834, Mr. Drew was induced to take a pe- 
cuniary interest in a steamboat enterprise. 
From that time his history is identified with 
the inception and growth of the steamboat 
passenger trade on the Hudson River. By 
shrewd management, low rates of fare, and 
good accommodations, the line which Drew 
promoted grew in favor with the traveling com- 
munity notwithstanding the powerful oppo- 
sition brought to bear on it by other steamboat 
men, among whom was Commodore Vander- 
bilt. Competition ran so high, that at one 
time the steamboat Waterwitch, in which 
Drew had invested his first venture, carried 
passengers to Albany for a shilling each. 

In 1840, Mr. Isaac Newton formed a joint 
stock company, in which Drew became the 
largest stockholder. This was the origin 
of the famous “ People’s Line,” which com- 
menced business by running new, large, and 
elegantly fitted-up steamboats, and from time 
to time added new and improved vessels to 
their running stock. When the Hudson River 
Railroad was opened in 1852, it was confidently 
expected by many that the steamboat interest 
was doomed. Drew thought otherwise, and 
refused to accept the advice of his friends, who 
admonished him to sell his boats and with- 
draw from a business about to fail. The event 
justified his course. The railroad served but 
to increase travel, and rendered the steamboats 
more popular than ever. The large steamers 
now attached to the “People’s Line,” which 
command the admiration of every visitor and 
traveler on account of their superb decorations, 
and the extent and comfortable character of 
their accommodations, attest the prosperity at- 
tendant upon the management, a leading spirit 
of which Mr. Drew has been from the begin- 
ning. The Dean Richmond, St. John, and 
Drew are unsurpassed for model, machinery, 
speed, and finish by any river steamboats in 
the wide world. 

Mr. Drew has not only boldly adventured in 
“steamboating,” but has won reputation and 
wealth in the much more uncertain sphere of 
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stock-brokerage. In 1840 he formed a copart- 
nership with Mr. Nelson Taylor and Mr. Kelly, 
his son-in-law, in that business, which was car- 
ried on with marked success for more than ten 
years. Both these partners, although much 
younger than Mr. Drew, are sleeping in the 
tomb, while he is still employing some of his 
large capital in the same line through confiden- 
tial hands. 

The noble deed which has brought him into 
special prominence, and rendered his name, 
like those of Cornell and Peabody, a synonym 
for active benevolence, is the founding of the 
Drew Theological Seminary, at Madison, Mor- 
ris County, New Jersey. To this end Mr. Drew, 
at the recent centennial of Methodism, offered 
half a million dollars. The property purchased 
for the seminary is pleasantly situated in one 
of the most thriving towns, and in the midst 
of some of the finest scenery in northern New 
Jersey. Its distance from New York city is 
only twenty-eight miles. 

Besides this large benefaction, Mr. Drew has 
contributed extensively to various religious 
and educational institutions, among which 
the Wesleyan University and the Concord 
Biblical Institute are prominent. 

In Putnam County he owns upward of a 
thousand acres of land, on which large num- 
bers of cattle are raised for the market. The 
pursuit of his early manhood has for him still 
strong attractions, but here again his manage- 
ment is marked by a generous spirit. On this 
estate he has been chiefly instrumental in the 
building of a church and school-house. In the 
latter, the advantages of a good education are 
afforded gratuitously to the children of the 
place. 

In form and physiognomy Mr. Drew is not 
especially impressive. His height is about six 
feet, his person slender, and his general expres- 
sion and manner unassuming and mild, but 
firm. He stands before us an example of the 
persevering, energetic, shrewd, and successful 
business man, and not only that, but also as an 
example of the practical workings of an earn- 
est and sincere philanthropy. 


CHARLES A. MACY. 

Tuts is a symmetrically made man. 
He stands six feet high, weighs about 
170 lbs., and has a well-developed frame, 
a healthy body, and a good-sized brain. 

We have in this gentleman an excel- 
lent example of temperate habits and 
perfect health. It will appear in the fol- 
lowing biographical sketch that health 
has been the rule of his life. Free from 
dissipation in eating, drinking, or in other 
matters, he has lived a regular and even 
life, enjoying all that belongs to human 
existence, and escaping those infirmities 
which arise from excess. There is no dys- 
pepsia, no consumption, no headache, 
sideache, backache, or heartache here, 





but each organ of the body performs its 
function regularly and healthfully; so 
each organ of the mind performs its of- 
fice in the same clock-like manner. 

This is a splendid head on a splendid 
body. It is long, high, and sufficiently 
broad; but the upper portion predomi- 
nates, and he lives in the int-!‘ect and in 
the moral sentiments rather than in the 
passions and propensities. As a reason- 
er, he would be sensible and sound. As 
a business man, industrious, methodical, 
persevering, and prudent. As a Chris- 
tian, he would be devotional, kindly, char- 
itable, trusting, and honest ; socially, he 
would be affectionate, mindful of those 
depending on him, surrounding himself 
with all the comforts of life, contributing 
as liberally as his means will permit for 
charitable objects, and gaining the re- 
spect, esteem, and affection of all with 
whom he comes in contact. 

But there is resolution as well as kind- 
ness here. He would trifle with no one 
—no one would think of trifling with 
him. He is youthful, jovial, and play- 
ful, yet always respectful and dignified. 

Language is well indicated here, but 
he would talk sound thoughts rather 
than empty words. 

There is dignity without austerity, de- 
cision without obstinacy, resolution with- 
out severity, force of character without 
malice, and economy with liberality and 
generosity. There is also integrity with- 
out rigidity dr censoriousness, benevo-. 
lence without prodigality, and devotion 
without bigotry. Altogether, we pre- 
sent this as a model character, and an ex- 
cellent example for our young men to 
follow. Indeed, there are no faculties of 
the brain or body wanting in this man, 
and we present him as one possessing 
fewer faults than is common to one of 
our kind. It is no flattery to say that 
Mr. Macy may be pronounced one of the 
handsomest men in America. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Charles A. Macy, son of Josiah and Lydia 
Macy, was born upon the island of Nantucket, 
Mass., on the 3d of July, 1808. There he lived 
and was educated until the spring of 1823, 
when his father with his family removed to 
New York. Immediately on arriving in this 
city he entered the counting-house of Isaac 
Wright & Son (who were largely engaged in 
the shipping business), and remained as a clerk 
with them until the ist of January, 1831, when 
he entered into business for himself with his 
father and brother (Josiah Macy & Son), who 
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were engaged in the shipping and general 
commission business. In this connection he 
continued until the 1st of January, 1834. 

From that period until 1855 he was engaged 
in the auction and dry goods commission busi- 
ness, most of the time as a partner in the house 
of Corlies, Haydock & Co. 

In 1855 the New York Co. Bank was estab- 
lished in 14th St., corner 8th Avenue. Of this 
Mr. Macy took the presidency. When the 
Park Bank was organized in 1856 and com- 
menced business, he was appointed cashier, 
and acted in that capacity until the summer of 
1863, when he retired, and with Mr. R. W. 
Howes commenced the business of private 
banking under the firm name of Howes & 
Macy. In this business he is at present en- 
gaged. Having been blessed with a good 
constitution and lived temperately, he has been 
constantly employed, and for a period of up- 
ward of forty-four years has not beeh absent 
from business for any cause at any one time 
over two weeks, and very rarely as long as that. 

Mr. Macy was married in 1831 to the daughter 
of Benjamin Corlies, a Quaker gentleman and 
an old resident of this city. 

In religious matters, Mr. Macy accepts the 
tenets of the Friends or Quakers, and is attached 
to that portion of the Society known as Hicks- 
ites. 

Strictly retiring in his habits, he has never 
taken any part or been identified with any 
political party, though his predilections have 
been with the Democratic interest. 

The following interesting extract from the 
History of Nantucket relates to the ancestor 
of Mr. Macy, who settled in New England 
among the earliest emigrants : 

“In the year 1640 Thomas Macy, being then 
a young man, moved with his family from the 
town of Chilmark, in Wiltshire, England, and 
settled in Salisbury, county of Essex, Massa- 
chusetts. 

“He lived here in good repute twenty years, 
where he acquired a good interest, consisting 
of a tract of land of one thousand acres, a good 
house, and considerable stock. But when this 
part of the country became more thickly settled 
by the English, dissensions arose among the 
people in regard to religion and religious de- 
nominations. Notwithstanding the purpose of 
their emigration from the mother country was 
that they might enjoy liberty of conscience in 
religious matters, they themselves commenced 
the work of persecution, and enacted laws to 
restrain people from worshiping God accord- 
ing to the dictates of their consciences. Among 
other restraints, a law was made that any per- 
son who should entertain one of the people 
called Quakers should pay a fine of five pounds 
($25) for every hour during which he so enter- 
tained them. Thomas Macy subjected himself 
to the rigor of this law by giving shelter to four 
Quakers who stopped at his house in a rain 
storm. 

“This act was soon sounded abroad, for, being 
influenced by a sense of duty, he had used no 
means to conceal it. He could now live no 
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longer in peace and in the enjoyment of re- 
ligious freedom among his own nation; he 
chose, therefore, to remove his family toa place 


unsettled by the whites, to take up his abode. 


among savages, where he could safely imitate 
the example and obey the precepts of our 
Saviour, and where religious zeal had not yet 
discovered a crime in hospitality, nor the re- 
finement of civil law a punishment for its 
practice. In the fall of 1659 he embarked in 
an open boat with his family and such effects 
as he could conveniently take with him, and 
proceeded along shore to the westward; when 
they came to Boston Bay, they crossed it, 
passed round Cape Cod, extended their course 
by the shore until they were abreast the island 
to the northward, thence crossed the Sound 
and landed on Nantucket, without accident. 
The same undaunted courage which enabled 
our forefathers to breast the storm and dare the 
wave in search of a free altar and a safe home, 
prompted him in search of the same blessings 
to meet the same dangers. 

“ He sacrificed his property and his home to 
his religion; he found both in a remote region 
hitherto hardly known. His religion, we mean, 
not its name, but its spirit, has been transmitted 
to the present generation unsullied by the 
crime of persecution or by the disgrace of in- 
hospitality.” 

At that time the island was inhabited by 
about fifteen hundred Indians. 

“ Thomas Macy, being cited to answer for the 
offense, addressed the following letter to the 
Court, the original of which is preserved in the 
cabinet of the Nantucket Atheneum: 

“ This is to entreat the honoured Court not to 
be offended because of my non-appearance. It 
is not from my slighting the authority of the 
honoured Court, nor fear to answer the case; 
but have been for some weeks past very ill, and 
am so at present; and notwithstanding my ill- 
ness, yet I, desirous to appear, have done my 
utmost endeavour to hire a house, but cannot 
procure one at present. I, being at present 


destitute, have endeavoured to purchase one, 
but at present cannot attain it—but I shall re- 
late the truth of the case, as my answer would 
be to the honoured Court; and more cannot be 
proved, nor so much. On a rainy morning, 
there came to my house Edward Wharton and 
three men more; the said Wharton spoke to 
me, saying they were travelling eastward, and 
desired me to direct them in the way to Hamp- 
ton, and I never saw any of the men afore except 
Wharton, neither did 1 enquire their names or 
what they were; but by their carriage I thought 
they might be Quakers, and said I so, and 
therefore desired them to pass on in their way, 
saying to them I might possibly give offence in 
entertaining them; and soon as the violence of 
the rain ceased (for it rained hard) they went 
away, and I never saw them since. The time 
that they staid in the house was about three- 
quarters of an hour; they spoke not many 
words in the time, neither was I at leisure to 
talk with them: for I came home wet to the 
skin immediately afore they came to the house, 
and I found my wife sickin bed. If thissatisf; 
not the honoured Court, I shall submit to the 
sentence. I have not willingly offended. I 
am ready to serve and obey you in the Lord. 
“ Signed, THomas Macy. 

“27th of 8th Month, '59 (1659).” 





FAMILY REOORDS. 


One of the most important, as well as interesting, con- 
siderations relating to the social position of all enlight- 
ened human beings is a knowledge of their ancestral his- 
tory. Every male and female who properly appreciates 
their standing in the present world, and who feels an in- 
terest in the antecedents of the family of which they con- 
stitute a branch, can not but be desirous of knowing 
through what line of humanity their existence was de- 
rived, and who were their progenitors for as many gen- 
erations as can possibly be ascertained. Every child has 
a claim upon its parents for knowledge of the names, 
nativity, and other circumstances of the lives of its an- 
cestors to the greatest possible extent, and every parent 
should record, for the benefit of his children, all the cir- 
cumstances of their infantile and juvenile history, and 
also his or her own, in order that each may be well ac- 
quainted with his or her own life, and that of their pa- 
rents, to enable them to appreciate to its fullest extent 
the value of life and their duties to the family and to so- 
ciety at large. 

The biographical details of every individual, from the 
first to the last day of his existence, are matters of inter- 
est not only to himself, but also to his family and descen- 
dants ; especially should every adult know the history 
of his and her own growth, the means supplied by the 
parents for their education and position in society, and 
the sources of physical, moral, and intellectual develop- 
ment, so that those subsequently dependent upon them 
as fathers and mothers may profit by their experience. 

As every individual has two parents, four grandparents, 
and eight great-grandparents, it is very plain that with- 
out a systematic and continuous record of each, it is im- 
possible for an individual to keep a knowledge of his 
ancestral relations, or of the details of their lives, beyond 
a very limited extent. 

To insure this important matter, and to secure to all 
future generations a full knowledge of the antecedent 
line of each individual, together with the details of the 
biography of each member of the family, an ingenious- 
ly arranged Family Record has recently been prepared 
by a professional gentleman of New York, the simplicity, 
completeness, and comprehensiveness of which must at- 
tract the attention of, and prove valuable to, every intel- 
ligent person. It is entitled The Biographic and Pho- 
tographic Famity Recorp, arranged for recording in 
detail the Personal Incidents of each Member of the Family. 
By John H. Griscom, M.D. 


The first page, besides containing the record of the 
names, birth, marriage, etc., of both husband and wife, 
and a space for the photographs of each, to be inserted 
at several different ages, is arranged for recording the 
name, date, and place of birth, and death of the parents 
and grandparents of each, including three generations. 
In addition to which there are spaces for recording other 
incidents in the life of each. 

The remainder of the volume is appropriated to the 
records of the descendants of the first-named parties, an 
entire page being devoted to each, containing the name, 
date, and place of birth, with space for five photographs, 
at different ages; also for the character and period of 
whatever diseases they may have, and the height and 
weight at different ages, with the schools, occupations, 
and other events of their lives. An additional blank 
page for each child enables the parents to record what- 
ever other incidents may seem desirable to be remem- 
bered. 

The superiority of this ample form of record over the 
very meagre ones usually contained in Bibles, must be 
apparent to all parties, and being a separate book, the 
persons using it are enabled to record a great number 
of events which would be inadmissible in the Bible rec- 
ord, because the latter must necessarily be subject to 
the observation of strangers as well as of the family, 
while the separate Family Record may be always kept 
private. Especially will this be valuable to the female 
members of the family who may not desire to communi- 
cate their ages to others. 

Without such a record as this, almost every adult is 
necessarily ignorant of very many of the incidents of his 
early life, because of the indifference or forgetfulness of 
the parents. For instance, how few persons now living 
at the age of twenty-five are enabled to say whether they 








have ever had the diseases incidental to juvenile life! 
There are many who know not the places of their own 
nativity, and some are ignorant even of the precise date 
of their birth. Very few are able to recite any of the cir- 
cumstances of their physical growth, of their early family 
connections, or to respond to inquiries respecting the 
ages, nativity, and other circumstances, of their grand- 
parents, and much less of their previous progenitors. By 
the use of the systematic Family Record herein alluded 
to, the individual of every generation of the family may 
know the history of every progenitor ; and every succeed- 
ing generation, by its steady use, will of course increase 
the numbers recorded, so that each century will render 
the members of at least three additional generations 
fully cognizant of all their predecessors. 

Without some such record as this, almost every or- 
phan child must pass through life without any distinct 
knowledge of its parents, leaving it an isolated human 
being in respect to ancestral relations; but if left in pos- 
session of such a record, containing the history of its pa- 
rents, and their photographic likenesses, it has a substi- 
tute for their persons almost equal to the reality. This 
form of Record is, in fact, a happy verification of the sen- 
timent contained in the following verses from a poem by 
Charles Sprague, entitled 


THE FAMILY MEETING. 


We are all here! ° 
Even they the dead—though dead so dear. 

Fond memory to her duty true, 

Brings back their faded forms to view. 
How lifelike, through the mist of years, 
Each well-remembered face appears ! 

We see them as in times long past ; 

From each to each kind looks are cast ; 

We hear their words, their smiles behold ; 

They're round us as they were of old— 
We are all here! 


We are all here! 

Father, mother, 

Sister, brother, 
You that I love, with love so dear. 
This may not long of us be said ; 
Soon must we join the gathered dead ; 
And by the hearth we now sit round, 
Some other circle will be found. 
Oh! then that wisdom may we know, 
Which leaves a life of peace below ! 
So in the world to follow this, 
May each repeat, in words of bliss, 

We're all—all here! 


Another very valuable consideration connected with 
such a Family Record relates to the life insurance in- 
terests of the family. Every company that grants a 
policy therefor, requires -information concerning the 
health and longevity of the ancestors of the applicant, 
and also his private sanitary history. Such a record as 
this at once answers the questions, and it would be to 
the interests of every family, the members of which 
are likely to apply for life policies, to have such a record 
to satisfy the company’s medical inquiries. 

Moreover, every family needs such a felicitous arrange- 
ment for recording the history of their individual lives, 
to enable them to appreciate to its full extent the value 
of their own existence, and the importance of a good 
record for future use. And by putting on record the in- 
cidents of the life of their children, every parent would 
present to them an incentive to good conduct in all their 
social, moral, intellectual, and business relations in 
after-life. 

In the marriage record of the parents, on the first page, 
a space is appropriated for the signature of the clergy- 
man or officer who performs the ceremony, thus making 
it a Certificate of Marriage. 

The Publisher of the Phrenological Journal has it in 
contemplation to issue the work above referred to, and 
it will be put to press on the receipt of a sufficient 
number of subscribers to warrant the outlay for a very 
handsomely printed and substantially bound work. Its 
price will not exceed two dollars, and initiatory sub- 
scribers will be supplied with it at 25 per cent. discount 
therefrom. All procuring ten subscribers there- 
for will be en to an extra copy. 

Address Editor of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 389 
Broadway, New York. 
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“Iv I might give a short hint te an impartial writer, it would be to 
tell him bis fate. If he resolved to venture upon the dangerous preci- 
pice of telling unbiased truth, let him proclaim war with mankind— 
neither to give nor to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great 
men, they fall upon him with the iron hands of the law ; if he tells 
them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with 
slander. But if he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both 
sides, and then he may go on fearless, and this is the course I take 
myself,” —De Foe, 
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WHAT IS THE USE OF IT? 





Tur New York Daily Times publishes 
the following: 

“ PHRENOLOGY IN THE MontREAt Post- 
“ Orrice—A Curious Story.—From the 
“ Montreal Telegraph, December 12.— 
“ The post-office is not a place that would 
“be suspected as a source of fun, far less 
“as the field for the acting of a serio- 
“comic drama. It appears that phreno- 
“ logical qualification is now necessary to 
“retain a position in that office. For 
“some time past the postmaster was not 
“ satisfied that all was right, and being a 
“firm believer in the development of cer- 
“tain bumps, the significance of which is 
“explained by a class of men distin- 
“guished as phrenologists, he had the 
“heads of the clerks of the establish- 
“ment examined, and the result was 
“ most unsatisfactory in the case of three 
“of those employed in the office. The 
“moral and intellectual bumps were 
“found deficient, so much so that it was 
“impossible to retain these gentlemen 
“any longer as public servants. The in- 


“terests of the public must at all times. 


“be protected, and it will be a delight- 
“ ful satisfaction that a science so much 
“abused by some, can be applied with 
“such conclusive results. It is not 
“known whether*the same experiment 
“ will be made in the other branches of 
“the public service.” 

The Montreal postmaster is right. In 
his case .the new Dominionists have 
evidently “Pur THE RIGHT MAN IN THE 
RIGHT PLACE,” and he will see to it that 
his clerks and other subordinates are 
adapted to their several places of care 
and trust. This is applying science and 
common sense in a practical manner. 
Now, if Phrenology is good for anything, 
it is good for just this. The ability of men 





manner of man he meets; and another, 
with more knowledge and a larger ex- 
perience, can generally detect a rogue 
and avoid him. 
knowledge and experience to one who 
possesses an intimate acquaintance with 
Phrenology, and he would read a strang- 
er through and through “like a book” — 
he becomes a ready detective. Now, this 
postmaster found among his clerks men 
of doubtful integrity, or those deficient 
in capacity. He may have been already 
satisfied in his own mind as to the facts, 


him; and having confidence in Phrenol- 
ogy, he resolved to have it applied, in 
order to confirm or refute his impressions, 
and to settle the doubt which may have 
existed in the minds of all. We see 
nothing “funny” or “serio-comic” in 
this, but rather the proceeding of a sound 
and sensible man. 


departments, civil and military, any num- 
ber of incompetents; and all see clearly 
the results in their indiscreet acts. Let- 
ters are lost or delayed, post-offices rob- 
bed, mail matter put in the wrong bag 
or box, and sent to China instead of 
Chicago. All have suffered more or less 
from one or the other of these causes. 
Stupid postmasters, dishonest clerks, ig- 
norant letter-carriers, need not be im- 
posed on a long-suffering community. 
A wise application of Phrenology and 
good common sense would correct the 
error and remove the evil by selecting 
those adapted to the work. 


cure, poetry, or art, another may have an 
aptitude for business, may be born for a 
banker, a broker, a merchant, or for a 
sea captain. And owing to the all-pre- 
vailing ignorance on the subject of choos- 
ing pursuits, and character-reading, few 
men ever find their right place, and most 
men pass through life mere ciphers—ac- 
complishing nothing beyond “ getting a 
living,” while thousands of others live 
all their poor lives but one degree above 
the starving-point. Why? we repeat, 
simply because they do not know what 
to do, how to find out their aptitude. 








to read character depends on knowledge ; 
while one is easily deceived—imposed 
on by every bogus pretender and wicked 
quack, another is comparatively shrewd 
in surmising, inferring, or guessing what 


But, give the same 


while others, in interest, differed from 


Certain it is, we have in all our public 


If one individual has a gift for litera- 














Here is a thief in a situation where only 
one of the highest integrity should be 
placed. Of course he fails, and falls; a 
prison opens to him, and he is lost. Here 
is a middle-aged man, of good education 
and natural ability, doing a boy’s work. 
He began life with means and high 
hopes; but owing to misplaced con- 
fidence, trusting those not worthy, he 
was easily swindled out of his property, 
and had not sufficient confidence in him- 
self to try again. He will struggle on, suf- 
fering for many of the necessaries of life, 
but will always be dependent. Another, 
high-minded, ambitious, generous, and 
spirited, had all the qualities for success 
but one. He could not say the mono- 
syllable “ No.” He was invited to smoke, 
drink, and take part in a social game of 
chance, where, to give it zest, a small 
sum was at stake. He played, he won, 
and was popular. His higher senses, 
“the still small voice,” whispered, “do 
so no more,” and he silently resolved to 
obey ; but his resolution was easily over- 
come by boon companions, jovial fellows, 
and he yields to please them. He had too 
little dignity, manliness, decision, sta- 
bility. “There was a screw loose.” He 
was wanting in self-esteem and firmness. 

Another is bright and brilliant, but 
fickle. He first tries this, then that, then 
something else; becomes a sort of “jack 
at all trades, and is perfect in none.” 
He would like to marry, engages to one, 
then regrets, begs. off, tries another, and 
deserts in disgrace; all for the want of 
steadiness of purpose and moral princi- 
ple. He gets a situation, tending bar, 
peddling peanuts, cigars, and the like; 
but with all his versatile brilliancy, he is 
regarded as of “no account.” 

We could go on and give the history 
of all classes of men, tracing their suc- 
cess or failure to organization, habits, 
education, training, circumstances, and 
surroundings, pointing out the particu- 
lar rock on which this, that, and the 
other were stranded—showing, when too 
late, in many cases, how they could have 
escaped and cleared the capes, shoals, 
rocks, and the numerous whirlpools into 
which the ignorant and unsuspecting are 
cast away or swallowed up. 

But the indolent world is wedded to 
its idols; old customs, old superstitions 
are in the way—and we repeat, “the er- 
rors of the age.” Careless switchmen 
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misplace the rails, and a train is thrown 
off the track and smashed; a careless 
engineer explodes a boiler, and the ship 
and all on board find a watery grave; 
a careless driver neglects his team, and a 
collision, a crash, and broken bones en- 
sue; a careless stoker sets fire to the en- 
gine frame, and the building is destroyed ; 
a patriotic though heedless boy tosses a 
fire-cracker into a heap of rubbish, and a 
city is burned to the ground—small Caw 
tiousness ! Our prisons are filled with 
criminals, who, had they been rightly 
placed—away from temptations when 
young and weak—and wisely directed 
through childhood, would, many of them, 
subsequently have made useful and 
honorable citizens. Our poor-houses and 
hospitals are filled with the unfortunate, 
many of whom could have been made 
self-supporting by timely aid and proper 
direction. 

That society ‘is sadly out of joint all 
may clearly see; but few, very few, like 
the Montreal postmaster, have the know- 
ledge and sagacity to apply the remedy. 

We anticipate the inquiry, “ What is 
to be done with the three discarded P. 
O. clerks ?” We answer, apply the same 
test to discover “what they can do best.” 
If Phrenology indicates what they ought 
not to do, or to be trusted with, so also it 
will indicate what they can do most suc- 
cessfully ; and this each and every one of 
us ought to be most thankful to learn. 
We have seen too much human suffering, 
too many miserable failures in the differ- 
ent callings and pursuits of men, not to 
feel a lively interest in any and in every 
means looking toward a remedy. We 
believe there will be fewer mistakes, 
fewer blunders, accidents, explosions, 
and fewer crimes, when a knowledge of 
Phrenology becomes general. At the 
worst, it can do no harm. It certainly 
has the promise of doing much good. 

We commend the example of the 
Montreal postmaster to others. We 
recommend our merchants to learn 
whether or not their confidential clerks, 
cashiers, and others have the organs of 
Conscientiousness, Cautiousness, Firm- 
ness, and other necessary faculties, to in- 
sure integrity and reasonable care in 
their several departments. Equally use- 
ful will it prove in the selection of ap- 
prentices to learn particular arts and 
trades. 





TIMELY TOPICS. 


Maxine Marie Sucar.—This is the season 
when enterprising men living near maple 
groves prepare for making their year’s “ sweet- 
ening.” Many tons are made throughout the 
Northern and Middle States. Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire, Vermont, New York, 
Michigan, Ohio, and the Canadas make the 
most, and to a limited extent it is made in the 
Middle and some of the Southern States. A 
few trees will often produce many pounds of 
delicious sugar if rightly tapped and attended. 

We have often been impressed with the desi- 
rableness of our farmers planting maple trees 
in rocky regions or in portions of their lands 
which could not be otherwise cultivated. A 
nook or a corner here and there would grow a 
dozen or more sugar-maple trees, and a side- 
hill in a glen or gorge as many more. Indeed, 
such trees should be set along our public road- 
ways. Millions can thus be grown to the great 
benefit of all and the injury of none. The su- 
gar maple is a beautiful shade tree in summer, 
and when old may be converted into timber, 
tools, furniture, or fuel. And we would here 
suggest that a young farmer can not do a better 
thing for himself, his town, or his State, after 
planting a fruit orchard, than to plant a grove 
of maple trees. Who will act on this sugges- 
tion? If only a few individuals be induced to 
do this, others will shortly follow the good ex- 
ample, and in time we shall have within our 
reach, all through the United States, the means 
by which we can obtain all of this kind of 
sugar and sirup that we need. Farther south 
sugar-cane and sorghum will be produced, sup- 
plying the sugars of commerce. It may be in- 
teresting to our readers to know how many 
pounds of maple sugar and how many gallons 
of molasses—sirup—treacle—were produced 
in the year 1860, in the United States and Ter- 
ritories. Doubtless a considerable more was 
made than was reported to the census taker. 
It may surprise our Northern readers to learn 
that maple sugar and maple molasses can be 
made in several of the Southern States. But 
some of the territory is mountainous, and the 
maple tree grows there. 

Sree yee 
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Molasses. Sugar. 

South Carolina........... cose 205 
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Thus more than a million and a half gallons 
of delicious maple sirup, and over forty mil- 
lion pounds of maple sugar, are produced in 
our country in a single year. If we estimate 
the sirup at one dollar a gallon, we have the 
snug sum of $1,597,589, and the sugar at 15 cts. 
per pound, $6,018,030 75; total, $7,615,619 75. 

This is no small matter when viewed in the 
aggregate, and coupled with the pleasure of 
making the sugar, and the domestic joy con- 
nected with its use, the maple-sugar business 
assumes proportions which it is a great pleasure 
to contemplate. We all have “a sugar tooth,” 
and everybody loves maple sugar. Then tap 
the trees, boil the sap, sugar it off, and send us 
a cake! 

——_——=— + eS 
ARE WE POOR? 

We hear and read of hard times and ruin 
ahead, of heavy taxes, and enormous public 
debts. Foreign writers weresure a democratic 
people would not bear taxation, and that we 
never could pay off our great war debt. The 
experience of the last two years, in consoli- 
dating our national debt and in raising revenue, 
shows in strong light the resources and capa- 
bilities of the country. We have paid all our 
expenses and reduced our aggregate debt from 
$2,874,000,000 in the fall of 1865 to $2,491 ,000,000 
as given in the Treasurer's recent Report, or 
$383,000,000 in two years. When it is consid- 
ered that this occurred just after a long and ex- 
haustive war—that nearly half the country was 
prostrate in its finances and business facilities, 
the nation, we think, does not deserve to be 
called bankrupt. Such elasticity and enter- 
prise is a great surprise to the people and gov- 
ernments of the Old World. 

Let us look a moment at the resources of the 
single State of New York. The assessed val- 
uation of taxable property in the year 1866 was 
$1,640,000,000, the real value of which is sup- 
posed to be three times that amount. From 
the State Census of 1865 we take a few items— 


Value of dwellings ........... $1,080,000,000 
DRM iine ss 0 dbs 00 cocessecccce 1,069,000,000 
Manufactories ...........+..++ 228,000,000 
Insured personal property 1,471,000,000 

$3,848,000,000 


As not more than a third part of the personal 
property is insured, it will be safe to assert that 
the cash value of the property in the State of 
New York can not be short of $6,000,000,000. 
The aggregate of taxes, direct and indirect, of 
the people of the State of New York in 1866 
was about as follows: 
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New York is evidently able to pay her debts 
easily; and no doubt all other States—at least 
those which did not join the rebellion—are 
equally able and willing to meet and redeem 
their liabilities. We are a young, energetic 
people, with room for all,and abundant natural 
resources in soil, climate, mines, etc., to reward 
industry and to invite labor from every part of 
the world. As a nation, then, we are not poor, 
and, God be thanked, we are not in fear of 
bankruptcy. 

If Americans will stop smoking, chewing, 
and drinking for a few years, they can pay all 
their debts, and have a surplus. 

———s a oo 


“THE WORLD MOVES.” 


Tue New York daily World newspaper re- 
cently gave expression to the following pro- 
gressive idea, which is in keeping with the 
laws of growth and reconstruction taught in 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. Read this 
political philosopher. 

“ The Democratic party must be wise enough 
to recognize the molding influence of great 
events on public opinion, and the permanence 
of some of their consequences. Even in the 
most tranquil times society and public opinion 
are in a state of constant, and in a new coun- 
try like this, of rapid growth. In a period of 
convulsive turbulence and upheaving, opinion 
advances with an accelerated velocity. It is 
not possible that the mighty struggles of the 
last six years should not leave a deep imprint 
on succeeditig times. The future of this coun- 
try is not to depend on the opinions of men 
who were over forty when the war broke out, 
but on the opinions of those who were under 
thirty. Though built after the same plan, our 
older men will say, like those of Israel, that 
the second temple is not like the first. We 
must, nevertheless, recognize facts. It is a fact 
that all the flower of our young men were en- 
gaged in, and educated by, the war. All the 
youthful vigor, daring, enterprise, love of ad- 
venture, thirst for honor, pride of country, 
marched with our armies. In the army they 
lived a deeper life than falls to the lot of ordi- 
nary sluggish generations. Their whole man- 
hood was a hundred times put to the proof; 
the experience of four years was more than 
the common experience of a life. And it came 
at an age when the character is yet pliant and 
yielding, when the opinions are either not form- 
ed, orare not settled into dogmatic stiffness. The 
mold was applied while the clay was yet soft, 
and it will continue to bear impress. There is 
an ineffaceable difference between the genera- 
tion of men that is going out and the younger 
generation that is coming in; and no party 
which ignores this difference will be in suffi- 
cient sympathy with the rising future to guide 
its politics. Our elderly men, whose habits of 
thought became fixed before the war, will be 
every year deserting, in obedience to a sum- 
mons they can not resist. As between the old 
epoch and the new, they will be a constantly 
dwindling minority; but as between the liv- 
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ing and the dead, they are ‘ passing over to the 
majority.’ Their indurated habits of thought 
will pass with them, and the country will be 
ruled by the generation whose character was 
shaped in these later stirring times.” 


a oe 
HISTORY ON CANVAS. 


Mr. Toomas Nast, the artist, whose por- 
trait, character, and biography we published 
last October, has recently given to the public 
a panorama, with views of important events 
in our national history, commencing with the 
discovery of America, and continuing to the 
close of the civil war; including a look—in a 
picture—at our new Russian possession ! 

But Mr. Nast is a humorist. He is the Mr. 
Punch of America, without the drawbacks to 
the London man. Mr. Nast caricatures every- 
thing and everybody, save sacred subjects. 
These he would not, could not profane, for he 
is himself a man of high moral principle and 
deep religious convictions. 

The interest which will be taken in this 
panorama by a spectator will, in a great meas- 
ure, depend on his political opinions, the direc- 
tion-in which his sympathies lie. The artist, 
we may state, is a staunch Republican. That 
many of the representations, aside from the 
burlesque vein which ramifies them, are faith- 
ful portraitures of sectional or public senti- 
ment, as the case may be, it can not be de- 
nied. 

The series of paintings is lengthy, comprising 
thirty-three on canvas, nine feet by twelve. 
Among those which the spectator usually con- 
siders most noticeable, are “Columbia and Jon- 
athan at Home,” “ Hunting in the Swamp and 
the Underground Railroad,” “ King Cotton,” 
“The Uprising of the North.” (There is some- 
thing grand in this representation.) ‘“ Contra- 
band of War,” “ Peace in New Orleans.” (In 
these last two pictures Ben Butler's coun- 
tenance wears very significant expressions.) 
“The Ogre of Andersonville,” a reproduction 
from life. “Ulysses the Giant-killer,” “ Sher- 
man’s Bummers,” a spirited and effective cari- 
eature, “ Palace of Years,” “ Reconstruction.” 

So far as the paintings themselves are con- 
cerned, they manifest a great expenditure of 
time, color, and industry. Some of the scenes 
are elaborate and striking, and required no lit- 
tle patient consideration for the perfection of 
their designs. Altogether, the panorama will 
be regarded as a powerful campaign device, 
and will do real service in its way. If ex- 
hibited in the country, it must attract large au- 


diences. 
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THE RESURRECTION. 

From one of our foreign exchanges, Le 
Mouvement Medical, of Paris, we translate the 
following paragraphs, which occur in a discus- 
sion on the nature of the soul. The statements 
are interesting, as they furnish the views of an 
eminent French medicist on the resurrection : 

“On the day of the general resurrection the 





immortal souls will repossess the bodies which 
they occupied during their mortal life, and 
they will reanimate the bodies to die no more, 
with the characteristics which they had, ,or 
which they would have had, at the age when 
Christ's resurrection took place. The diversity 
of the difference of the sexes will be main- 
tained, but the bodies of the elect will be en- 
dowed with great privileges: they will have 
no defect, and will enjoy all the completeness 
of their sensibilities ; they will be undisturbed, 
that is to say, they will be sheltered from all 
physical suffering as well as freed from all 
intellectual and moral infirmity. They will be 
luminous, that is to say, they will shine as the 
sun; they will be active, that is to say, they 
will be able, at the monition of the soul in her 
desires, to transport themselves instantly from 
one place to another; they will be swdtile, that 
is to say, they will be able to obey with the 
greatest facility the inclinations of the soul. 

“Here is what you would know if you had 
not forgotten your catechism, or if you had 
read Bergier; this is what you will learn some 
day, if ever you find a place among the elect, 
which I doubt. P 

“ Such is the belief which divine revelation. 
imposes on us; and behold the consequences 
which this dogma sets forth according to 
ascetic theology. Belief in the resurrection of 
the body ought first to cause us to give thanks 
to God, because he has, in his good pleasure, . 
revealed this mystery to us. Second, it ought 
to console us on the death of our parents and 
friends. Third, it ought to be a sort of com- 
pensation in all physical and moral infirmities 
incident to mortal life. Fourth, it ought to in- 
cite us to merit, by good works, our admission 
into Paradise.” 

eS el 


THE VIRTUOUS LIFE. 


Tue virtuous life may be likened to a pillar 
of mosaics; so long as the process of construc- 
tion is going on—so long as there is one incom- 
plete spot where the rude masonry and the 
unwrought material are exposed, so long we 


fail to mark the beauty of the whole. How- 
ever rich the design, however exquisite the 
execution as far as completed, however solid 
the masonry or sturdy the material, as long as 
the symmetry of the whole is marred by a 
blemish, so iong we fail to recognize the merit 
of the work. We are always watching the 
builder, we see the temporary scaffolding—the 
litter of waste material, but we do not observe 
that beauty which in the end will be presented 
to our view, use we are too occupied or 
too idle to exercise that philosophy which en- 
ables us to judge the superstructure from the 
foundation. , 

So when the virtuous life is finished—when 
the litter and the scaffolding are taken away— 
we behold with surprise and admiration the 
= of —_ ppg ae 

en let no one despon engaged as con- 

science dictates. Let him push on to the last, 

and as sure as the last is to come, when the 

builder descends from the shaft and lays aside 
his tools, he is sure to receive a just reward. 
JOHN DUNN. 
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PLANT A GARDEN. 


Turs is the season of the year to obtain seeds, 
and for preparing the ground so as to be ready 
for early spring planting. 

Ladies may now design their flower gar- 
dens. Take paper and pencil, draw a plot; 
arrange it on scientific principles, and very 
soon the time will come to plant the seeds, 
shrubs, and vines. Every dwelling, every 
church, every school-house, and, indeed, 
every railway station, ought to have its 
flower-beds—as they have in the old coun- 
tries. Weremember a young lady who, when 
advised to plant flower seeds, replied, “ What 
is the use ? we can neither eat nor wear them.” 
In other words, “they are neither food nor 
clothes,” therefore useless. We do not envy 
that young lady’s taste; but this is a rare ex- 
ception, and belongs not to high civilization, 
but rather to low heathenism. 

If wives would exert a silent though power- 
ful influence over their husbands and-sons, if 
daughters would secure the approval, not to 
say the affection of those whom they would 
win, let them cultivate flowers. Men may 

sometimes ridicule the thing, but they are 
nevertheless influenced by fragrant flowers. 

There is no culprit so hard, no human be- 
ing so low, but would be touched by this 
beanty cf nature; and though they may not 
turn aside or go out of their way in the least to 
cultivate them, they can not help but admire 
them, and cherish the heart and hand that cul- 
tivated them. 

With the view to beautifying our homes, 
parks, churches, and school-houses, we have 
arranged with leading seédsmen in New York 
to supply all that we can use; and we pub- 
lish in our advertising department a list of 
various seeds— flower and vegetable — with 
prices, which will be sent in packages, post- 
paid, by mail. A fewshillings will get a small 
assortment; a few dollars, enough to beautify a 
large garden or a small park; and we com- 
mend the subject to all our JouRNAL readers. 
Let every one cultivate flowers, and thereby 
cultivate their finer sensibilities, all of which 
will tend toward lifting up and purifying them. 
We regard this one of the means, however 
slight, of bringing about purity, refinement, 
and even a higher civilization. Then plant a 
flower garden, plant a vegetable garden, plant 
trees, shrubs, and vines, plant with care, with 
taste, with hope and with faith, and God will 
bless your good works with rich luxuries, and 
with health, beauty, fragrance, and love. 
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BEGIN RIGHT. 


BY CRAYON BLANCO. 


Beery right! First the alphabet—then the 
printed volume; first the tiny blade, then the 
ear of corn fully ripe. A little time, a little 
patience, and then all will come out straight, 
if only you begin right! 

“Ten minutes more sleep can’t do a fellow 
any harm,” says drowsy Tom, and so he rolls 





over for another nap. He is late at breakfast, 
late at school, late all day long, and more 
probably late through life—one of those people 
who are always arriving at depots after the 
cars are gone, and calling to stage-drivers to 
“wait!” If he had only learned how to begin 
right! 

“Tm worked to death,” says the poor house- 
hold drudge, as she sinks into a chair at the 
day’s end, too weary to care whether her hair 
is smooth or her collar straight. “And after 
all, there has Mr. Mite rushed out and left his 
newspaper on the sofa for me to fold, and his 
slippers in the middle of the floor, and his pipe 
on the table, and his hair-brush on the mantle- 
piece. It’s too discouraging !” 

Well, ma’am, you did not begin right with 
Mr. Mite. You have followed him round 
through life, picking up and putting up after 
him, when you should have let him do it for 
himself. “But it wouldn’t get done.” Yes, it 
would. Mr. Mite would not rest quiet very 
long in such a chaos if he wasn’t waiting for 
you to reduce it to order. There was a time 
when he was younger than he is now—a time 
when you might have made what you would 
of him, but you did not begin right! 

Is your boy disobedient, careworn parents ? 
Does he set your wishes, even your commands, 
openly at defiance? Why should you wonder ? 
Do you remember the days of his babyhood, 
when you laughed at his freaks of temper, 
and ellowed him to over-ride all rules and 
regulations, “because he was only a child?” 
How many tears and pangs you would have 
saved yourselves had you only begun right! 

What's the matter, friend? Is it an un- 
lucky day when everything comes out wrong 
and disasters thicken around you, and nothing is 
as it should be? Man, there is nosuch thing as 
luck. The day is all right—it is you that are 
wrong. Did you commence it with a prayer? 
Did you take God’s hand in yours before you 
left your room, and gather strength and calm 
from its contact? No! you did nothing of the 
sort; you tumbled out of bed and into the 
breakfast-room ; you scalded your mouth with 
boiling coffee, and snubbed your wife when 
she asked you a question. You went off to 
business with such a face that your children 
breathed freer when you were gone! And 
yet you are not by any means an unprinci- 
pled man or a bad husband and father. Yes- 
terday all went smoothly, and your temper 
was as serene as May sunshine. To-day, things 
were entirely different—you did not begin 
right!: | 

There is a right and a wrong end to every- 
thing, and if you only get hold of the right 
one, how nicely the “chain-stitch” of life un- 
ravels. Nothing is too difficult for a man of 
ordinary resolution, if only he begins right. 
Some people begin in the middle—some people 
begin where they ought to have left off, and 
some people never begin at all! Luck gets the 
blame often — Providence sometimes — the 
wrong scapegoat always. It is so easy to 
slip off the responsibility on to somebody else’s 








shoulders, whether it belongs there or not. 
But in nine cases out of ten, if a man comes 
to grief, you can trace the chain of misfortune 
back to his own hand—he did not begin right. 
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ONE-SIDEDNESS. 


SomE persons seem to be really “ cut on the 
bias.” Their thoughts, aims, purposes in life, 
their characters, even, seem to be hopelessly 
askew. To convince them of any error is 
almost an impossibility—it would be, in point 
of fact, like “ cutting across the grain.” 

In order to get along with such people, one 
must sacrifice many personal peculiarities, and 
consent to become a nonentity. If you have 
any ideas of your own, you might as well keep 
them to yourself in their presence, unless you 
are fond of wordy discussions—quarrels, I call 
them—and do not mind being thrown “hors 
de combat” mentally, if not physically. 

One-sided people have Combativeness large. 
Galileo had to deal with just such kind of per- 
sons I am describing, and his reiterating “ It 
does move, though,” may have strengthened 
his own convictions, but had no effect on 
theirs. True genius will not allow itself to be 
biased by the opinions of others, for genius is 
synonymous with power, and one must meet 
opposition with opposition in order to cut a 
path for himself. 

One-sidedness is a fault in personal education ; 
one of those excrescences which, if allowed to 
grow, will destroy the beauty and uniformity 
of the most promising character. 

It is not according to nature, and one needs 
to guard himself against leaning too far away 
from the true center, just as much as the tree 
needs to be straightened and propped that ‘ 
misses the guiding stake. VIRGINIA VARLEY. 


oe ee oe 
THE PRESENCE OF GOD. 


Ou, evening winds! whose restless feet 
Now wander to and fro; 

Oh, stars! whose radiant gems complete 
The crown on Nature’s brow ; 

Oh, bright-eyed moon ! whose golden disk 
Swings in the vault of night, 

And like a hooded friar walks 
The star-begirted height ; 

Oh, forest deep, and mountain high, 
And ocean wide and free, 

The presence of the living God 
Is manifest in thee ! 


~ Ihear His voice amid the rain 

That patters on my roof; 

I see His eye amid the flowers 
That weave a golden woof. 

I feel His presence in my soul, 
His hand upon my heart ; 

My life is subject to His will, 
Of His own self a part— 

A tithe, ev’n, of the wondrous skill 
His handiwork displays. 

And with all Nature will I lift 
My voice to hymn His praise. 

NELLIE A. MANN. 
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Why is the letter D like a drunkard’s life 
Because it always ends bad. ; 
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ACQUISITIVENESS vs. BENEVO- 
LENCE.—No. 2. 

BENEVOLENCE, as has been shown in a pre- 
vious article, must look to Acquisitiveness for 
all the money she wants to spend, but it is 
none the less true that Acquisitiveness must 
look to Benevolence for health. If it be true 
that it is not good for Benevolence to be alone, 
and that, indeed, she can not live without fre- 
quently putting her hands into the pockets of 
Acquisitiveness, it is just as true that Acquisi- 
tiveness can not live and be in health without 
the help of Benevolence. So their mutual rela- 
tion is plain. Benevolence is weak and almost 
helpless without Acquisitiveness, and Acquisi- 
tiveness is sick and diseased without Benevo- 
lence. 

It is not forgotten that Benevolence can give 
much else besides money. Charity, patience, 
gentleness, kindness, sweet words, and sweeter 
looks are all her gifts, and for these she does 
not have to look to Acquisitiveness ; but when 
she wants money to feed the hungry, and 
clothe the naked, and build asylums, she must 
ask Acquisitiveness for it, and, therefore, di- 
vorced from Acquisitiveness, she can not per- 
fectly fulfill her mission to the world. But 
Acquisitiveness, as has been said, suffers quite 
as much without Benevolence. 

On a sightly eminence, on the brow of.a hill, 
there once stood a palatial residence. It was 
“carved within and without.” It shone in 
splendor within and without, and its rich own- 
er was the talk of all his friends and his ene- 
mies. He was a very industrious man. He 
never, even for a day, neglected the care of his 
money, and his time and thoughts were so ab- 
sorbed in this one great care, that he was 
obliged to give out that he “never read beg- 
ging letters,” and “never received calls from 
philanthropists or from beggars of smaller 
size.” 

“ My time,” he wrote to a friend, “is actual- 
ly all taken up with my money. I have ac- 
quired an immense property, and I must now 
see to it—in other words, I must be ‘ diligent 
in business,’ according to the Scripture com- 
mand, and that leaves me no time to read the 
begging letters that pour in upon me by hun- 
dreds and thousands, or to see those who are 
always ‘seeking an interview with me,’ that 
they may lay before me this or that charitable 
object. It may be I am thought a very hard 
man, but my money, and, I might add, my 
house and grounds, consume all my time. I 
am even cheated of my rest at night, and can 
not be said to enjoy life. So no one ought to 
complain that I do not answer begging letters. 
I can not answer them, nor even read them. 
And much less can I see those who are con- 
tinually trying to see me‘on business.” I al- 
ways know exactly what their ‘ business’ is, and 
as their ‘name is Legion,’ I never see any of 
them. My letters and my calls are, I think, 
beginning to grow less, for it is coming to 
be understood now that I have no spare 
time.” 





on what was the matter of t that eel 
that conscientious man, who felt that he “ must 
be ‘ diligent in business,’ according to the Scrip- 
ture command?” He was simply diseased, 
diseased in the organ of Acquisitiveness. And 
how came he so? “There is a gore evil which 
I have seen under the sun, namely, riches kept 
for the owners thereof, to their hurt.” Eccl. v. 
13. Here you have the answer. The man 
“kept” his money. When his money began to 
accumulate, he “ kept” it. When more and 
more had been accumulated, he “ kept” it, and 
when the burden of his riches grew so great 
that he could not “ enjoy life,” and had “no 
spare time,” he refused to lighten the burden— 
he “kept” it all—* kept it to his hurt.” His 
widowed sister, in a neighboring town, sews for 
her support—yes, sews, sews early and late, 
sews the year round, and her rich brother has 
“no spare time” to send her any money—“ no 
spare time” to write to her and tell her to stop 
sewing and live on him. 

You, poor man, and you, man of moderate 
means, who have not been tempted to nurse 
your organ of Acquisitiveness into disease, will 
no doubt execrate the man who can thus close 
his heart against the duty and the luxury of 
Benevolence, and you will perhaps ask if such 
a monster really lives. 

Yes, and such as he is you may become if, 
having an opportunity to roll up a fortune, you 
allow your organ of Acquisitiveness to grow 
faster and grow larger than your organ of Be- 
nevolence. It may be thus that some phrenolo- 
gist has examined your head, and putting his 
hand on the organ of Benevolence has said, 
with an ominous shake of the head, “Small, 
very small.” 

Now, what are you to do in such a case? 
Will you sit down and do nothing? Will you 
say that you believe more firmly in fate than 
ever ?—that a man is just what he is fated to 
be? Will you come out, unblushingly, and 
say that Phrenology makes /fatalists, or will 
you go to work like a man at that poor, half- 
grown organ of Benevolence, and work at it 
until it assumes the majestic proportions that 
the organ of Benevolence should have on every 
man’s head? Cease to prate about an unfor- 
tunate mental constitution, and begin to work 
bravely to bring up that weak organ to the 
size of health. If you make money—and you 
are no doubt trying to make all you can—ygive 
away as much of it as you can possibly spare. 
Let your money slip through your fingers easi- 
ly, and don’t give it a farewell pinch as it drops. 
Don’t be afraid to give—don’t be afraid you'll 
not have enough laid up for “a rainy day.” 
These rainy days that some men are always 
preparing for sometimes never come, and the 
owners of bonds and mortgages and vast es- 
tates suddenly pass away after “heaping up 
riches,” without knowing “who shall‘ gather 
them,” and without having gathered anything 
but these perishable riches for themselves. 
Therefore, don’t look too far into the future, or 
lay up too much of what, in a few years, you 
must lay by. 

wunyte that your organ of Benevolence is 
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so small that you feel no inclination to give of 
your substance. Well, no matter. Give until 
you do feel the inclination. Give simply in 
self-defense, if for no other reason. Give to 
prevent the organ of Acquisitiveness from be- 
coming diseased, and by-and-by you will feel 
in your soul the healthful glow of benevolent 
feelings, and will enjoy earning money just 
for the sake of giving it away. And then, if. 
the phrenologist put his finger on your “ bump” 
of Benevolence, he will tell you that it has 
taken a start, and will tell you no more than 
the truth, for you have taken a start, a start in 
the right direction. You have become a be- 
nevolent man, and therefore (now laugh, oh, un- 
believer, at our credulity) the shape of your head 
has changed !—yes, positively changed / and you 
will find that you may build what you will in 
your brain. Phrenology says to no man: 
“You are what you are, and nothing can 
change you.” On the contrary, it shows a 
man in what he needs to be changed, and how 
he may be changed, and shakes a warning fin- 
ger at those whose brains are being developed 
too much and too fast in the wrong direction. 
It seizes men on the verge of ruin and pulls 
them back. And surely none more need to be 
thus suddenly arrested than those whose course 
in life has been such that the organ of Acquisi- 
tiveness is large, and the organ of Benevolence 
small, for they are on the verge of ruin. If they 
continue to be successful in heaping up riches, 
and heed not the calls of Benevolence, their 
testimony at last will be that they “do not 
enjoy life,” and that they have “no time to 
spare” for anything but taking care of their 
money. 

The organ of Acquisitiveness, when divorced 
from the organ of Benevolence, is a dangerous 
foe in a man’s brain, but let Acquisitiveness 
and Benevolence live together and work toge- 
ther, and the man is saved from the ruin of 
“riches kept by the owners thereof, to their 
hurt.” 
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MEN ONE WOULD RATHER NOT MEET.—Men 
that tell stories that run into one another, so 
that you find it very difficult to get away at the 
end of any of them. 

Men who have quarreled with all their rela- 
tions. 

Men who have been betrayed and abandoned 
in the most heartless manner by all their 
friends. 

Men who have been persecuted and swindled 
by a general conspiracy of everybody. 

Men who imitate popular actors. 

Men who are always asking “Don’t you 
think so?” 

Men who are always “ putting a case.” 

Men who agree with you too much. 

Men “who feel inclined to join issue with 
you there.” 

Men who oppose OMe and have never 
examined it. 

Men who will not subscribe for the Pure- 
NOLOGICAL JOURNAL, but prefer to borrow 
yours, “just to look it over,” before you have 
had an opportunity yourself to examine it. 
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“ Signs of Character.” 


Ane 
Of the soul, the body form doth take, 
For sui is form, and doth the body make.—-Spenser. 





SIGNS OF CHARAOTER IN THE HAIR. 


Coarse black hair and dark skin signify great 
power of character, with a tendency to sensu- 
ality. Fine hair and dark skin indicate strength 
of character along with purity and goodness. 
Stiff black hair and beard indicate a coarse, 
strong, rigid, straightforward character. Fine 
dark brown hair signifies the combination of 
exquisite sensibilities with great strength of 
character. Harsh upright hair is the sigr of a 
reticent and sour spirit, a stubborn and harsh 
character. Coarse red hair and whiskers indi- 
cate powerful animal passions, together with a 
corresponding strength of character. Auburn 
hair, with florid countenance, denotes the 
highest order of sentiment and intensity of 
feeling, purity of character, with the highest 
capacity for enjoyment or suffering. Straight, 
even, smooth, glossy hair denotes strength, 
harmony, and evénness of character, hearty 
affections, a clear head, and superior talents. 
Fine, silky, supple hair is the mark of a 
delicate and sensitive temperament, and speaks 
in favor of the mind and character of the 
owner. Crisp, curly hair indicates a hasty 
somewhat impetuous, and rash character. 
White hair denotes a lymphatic and indolent 
constitution ; and we may add that besides all 
these qualities there are chemical properties 
residing in the coloring matter of the hair tube 
which undoubtedly have some effect upon the 
disposition. Thus, red-haired people are noto- 
riously passionate. Now red hair is proved by 
analysis to contain a large amount of sulphur, 
while very black hair is colored with almost 
pure carbon. The presence of these matters in 
the blood points to peculiarities of tempera- 
ment and feeling which are almost universally 
associated with them. The very way in which 
the hair flows is indicative of the ruling pas- 
sions and inclinations, and perhaps a clever 
person could give a shrewd guess at a man or 
woman’s disposition by only seeing the backs 
of ‘their heads.— Hachange. 

[Our neighbor is too arbitrary in his ascrip- 
tions of character to the different colors and 
qualities of hair above specified. That there 
is much of character evidenced by the hair is 
undoubted, but we would not attempt to assign 
positive mental characteristics so unequivocally 
to this or that quality and color.] 

ee 


BARON WODEHOUSE, LORD-LIEU- 
TENANT OF IRELAND. 


Baron Wopenovse has a large brain, sym- 
metrically formed; and he would pass any- 
where for an evenly-balanced, well-organized 
person. We see nothing in excess—nothing 
which would mark him as peculiar. He is 
fond of display; ambitious to rise and shine. 
If dressed like a plain, democratic republican, 
he would pass for a good fellow ; perhaps he 
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PORTRAIT OF BARON WODEHOUSE. 





would be esteemed rather “nice.” He was 
born to position, and there was no special oc- 
casion, we presume, for any extraordinary effort 
on his own part; and he would be likely to 
take life easily, his wants being already antici- 
pated and supplied. 

The Right Hon. John, third Baron Wode- 
house, Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, was born 
in 1826, and was educated at Eton and Christ 
Church College, Oxford. In 1846, on the death 
of his grandfather, his father having died in 
1834, he succeeded to the English peerage, and 
in the same year took his seat in the House of 
Lords. In 1852 he was elected to the office of 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs, which 
position he held for four years, when he ac- 
cepted the post of Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary to the Court of Rus- 
sia at the conclusion of the Crimean war. In 
this embassy he continued until March, 1858. 
He afterward returned to his former position 
of Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs. In 
1863 he was selected as Envoy from England 
to the Court of Denmark,\to negotiate with 
reference to the Schleswig-Holstein question. 
On his return, he represented the East India 
Department in the House of Peers; and in 
1864, on the death of the Earl of Carlisle, he 
was appointed to the lord-lieutenancy of Ire- 
land. 

Baron Wodehouse is decidedly liberal in his 
opinions. He possesses a conciliatory spirit, 
indefatigable industry, a strong love of truth, 
and a vigorous and practical mind. By an 
honorable career, both in public and private 
life, he has acquired a good reputation among 
his countrymen generally. 





Bishop CLARK, of Rhode Island, saw only 
five drunken persons in all Europe. Of course 
the Bishop kept the best of company. 


‘ 





NEW PHYSIOGNOMY.* 


BY REV. BENJAMIN ROGERS. 


Irs name indicates its character; but the 
book itself must be examined before any idea 
can be formed of the vast field over which it 
ranges for its facts and the sources of its infor- 
mation ; and if, as all naturalists declare, any 
given bone of an animal is so indicative of its 
whole structure, that from it all the others can 
be designed, and so the animal be reproduced 
as far as form and features are concerned, 
though its species may have been lost from 
the earth for a thousand years, and at last but 
a single bone found from which to judge of 
what it was, and if it is true that the form indi- 
cates the character in the lower animals, and 
is, as it were, but the clothing of the spirit of 
mun, then it is but reasonable to suppose that 
there is, or may be, a science of PaystogNomMy 
as certain, as well defined, as readily attained 
as any other ; and if it be so, then it should take 
precedence of most others, since it opens to 
every person the true characters of those 
around them, and enables us to select our 
friends, companions, agents, and servants from 
such as will neither abuse our friendship nor 
betray our confidence. A good physiognomist 
is rarely cheated, and need never be betrayed. 

It is undoubtedly true, that mentally, physi- 
cally, morally, we are largely molded and 
shaped by our own efforts. In other words, 
our lives form our characters. We become 
very largely in all respects what we choose io 
make ourselves. The man who gives his life 
to reflection, is every day expanding his reflec- 
tive organs more than others, and every line in 
his face is drawn into sympathy with them. 
Reflection becomes the habit of his life. He 
shows it in everything—in his head, his fea- 
tures, his countenance, his deportment; and 
what is true of reflection is equally so of the 
exercise of any faculty or passion. There is 
one type of head and features peculiar to the 
clergyman, another to the lawyer, another to 
the soldier, another to the gambler, and in 
each case they become more marked in their 
own direction by length of time and activity of 
exercise. If this is so, then each person not 
only molds his own character, but he makes 
his own head, shapes his own features, gives 
character to his own form, and so himself 
gives to the world infallible signs by which to 
read and know him as he is. 

Physiognomy was earlier taught than Phre- 
nology, by some centuries; but as the features 
receive character from the brain, it isonly now 
taking its legitimate position as the younger 
sister of Phrenology, rather than an independ- 
ent science, and it is so treated in the book of 
Mr. Wells. For the multitude, the “New 
Physiognomy” is well treated, being broken 





* “New Purrstocnomy ; or, Siens of CHARACTER a8 
manifested through temperament and external forms,” 
by Samuel R. Wells, New York, is a handsome octavo of 
768 pages of clear, good-sized type, good paper, fair mar- 
gins, and 1058 illustrations. Price in muslin, $5. Heavy 
calf, $8. Turkey morocco, gilt, $10. 
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up into short chapters, each bearing directly 
upon the signs of character, and thus keeping 
alive the interests of the inquisitive reader. 
Among the most interesting and instructive 
chapters are those treating upon “ Good Prin- 
ciples,” “ The Law of Correspondence,” “The 
Law of Homogeneousness,” “The Law of 
Quantity,” “ The Law of Quality,” “ The Law 
of Temperament,” “ of Form,” “ of Functions,” 
and “of Latency.” The various Doctrines of 
Hippocrates, Gall, and Spurzheim, the Sys- 
tems of “ Lavater,’ “ Walker,” “Hall,” and 
others. “The Effect of Climate upon Charac- 
ter,” “ National Characteristics,” “ Ancient 
Types and the Physiognomy of Classes,” all of 
which abound in evidences of research, are 
full of facts, and handsomely illustrated by apt 
examples. There is no other book like it. It 
comes from good authority, and should be 
read by every one wlio cares to know either 
himself or his neighbor.— Austin ( Tex.) Jour. 
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THE SEASONS OF LIFE. 


Lrxe the green buds unfolded, just peeping to view 

In the Spring of the year with the morning's fresh dew, 
Is the mind of the child in his new-born estate, 

As with joy we behold, and its progress await. 


And the warmth of Love's sun with a joy-beaming face, 
As it nurtures, develops each sweet, gentle grace ; 

And the heavens are cloudless, the deep azure skies 
Are reflected again from smiling blue eyes. 


And the little mind grows more and more every day 
Under tears that Love showers, while rainbows display 
In their rose-colored hues the bright promise of joy, 
As the mind of the babe becomes that of the boy 


And the trees break in blossoms as May tripping past, 
Sees the youth with his books to the school hieing fast, 
And the voice of the lad with a merry peal rings ; 

*Tis the time of the year when the lark gayly sings. 


And now June, all effulgent, adorned as a bride, 

Thou art welcomed with warmth and a joy-giving pride ; 

There's no rose-bud so lovely, nor lily so meek, 

As the glance of thine eye and the blush on thy cheek. 

And the young man of heart with the prize of a wife, 

Nerves himself for the heat and the battle of life ; 

Like the horse clothed with thunder, his eyes flashing fire, 

He delights in his strength, while he curbs flerce desire. 

But at last comes July like a hot fever pest, 

As the spark of Ambition flames up in his breast ; 

There are clouds that are rising, with low thunder’s din, 

Clouding heavens without, and the heaven within. 

Soon it darkens, and gloom like a pall overspread, 

Now descends like a type of despair and of dread ; 

In his bosom there wages a fiercer campaign 

Than the war of the elements, thunder and rain. 

Bat the torrents of feeling and doubt will subside, 

For as Time speeds along there's an ebb in the tide ; 

And the voice of the Victor will sing a new song, 

As the days of September come gliding along. 

Rich and varied are now the thoughts that transpire, 

Like the leaves of the forest in Antumn attire ; 

And the stillness of Indian summer's calm sleep 

Does but herald the trath that “ still waters run deep.” 

Now the fruits of the great Tree of Life are in store, 

For the winter's approaching, with wafts from Death's 

door ; 

And the leaves are all drooping, the air waxes chill, 

And the blood does but feebly its office fulfill. 

Ay, the snows are now whit'ning December's last page, 

As the hairs of the veteran are silvered with age ; 

And the fierce northern blast, with its icy-cold breath 

Sweeps along, neither sparing destruction nor death. 

And yet Nature but sleepeth ; not dead are the trees, 

For within there's a life that no mortal eye sees, 

And the shadowy “ Valley of Death” 's but the door 

That shall open to view blooming spring evermore. 
WM. HENRY FABER, Brooklyn. 





A NEW FRENCH STRAWBERRY. 


Ir size alone were the measure of greatness or good- 
ness, the above would, no doubt, be the best strawberry 
in the world. But is it as good as it is big? It is not 
unusual to meet with a great, big, luabberly man who is so 
dull, sleepy, and lazy that a smaller and more supple 
man leads him in aU things. But we grant that size and 
quality, other things being equal are the measure of 
power. 

The above engraved illustration shows one thing very 
important for all to know, viz., the effects of culture. 
Compare this with the common wild berry, and note the 
difference. So is an intelligent, cultivated, developed 
man as much superior to the ignorant, uncultured gav- 
age. If there be a limit to the growth and improvement 
of man, animal, or plant, we have not yet discovered it. 
It is safe, therefore, to continue our efforts in the culture 
and perfection of all things, including strawberries and 
man. The French lead the world in foolish fashions and 
in large strawberries. Be it ours to grow the best speci- 
mens of humanity. To succeed in this we must turn 
over a new leaf, correct our bad habits, stop dissipation, 
and conform to the laws of life, health, and longevity. 
The Philadelphia Gardener's Monthly, an excellent two- 
dollar magazine, to which we are indebted for the use of 
the engraving, says: “‘ This fruit was raised by Dr. Ni- 
caise, of Chalons-sur-Marne, from seed in July, 1861, ri- 
pening its first fruit in June, 1863. It is the ‘largest 
that has been known until this day,’ does not fruit all at 
once, but has a leas sensible ‘diminution of the volume 
of fruit from first to last’ than a great number of others. 
Leaves ‘abundant and vigorous,’ yet ‘ permitting all the 
fruit to receive the rays of the sun.’ Color bright red, 
flesh white and juicy, very sweet and highly perfumed.” 

Americans! can we not equal this piece of French en- 
terprise? We grow the best pears, apples, plums, and 
peaches in the world. Why not the best strawberries? 
Let us try. 
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“MAN IN THE IMAGE OF GOD,” ETC. 


Pror. Acassiz and many other prejudiced religionist 
claim “that man is made in the image of God.” It is 
idle to assume, by any, that this passage is intended to 
convey the spiritual image of (}od, as such perversion of 
language bas no meaning which can elevate to it the 
modern conception of Deity. Image is exclusively a ma- 
terial, a copy, likeness, or resemblance of materiel form ; 
and all form, prototype, or copy is, necessarily, ma- 
terial. Nine tenths who accept that passage do so in 
the true sense of the word, a material image or form, and 
they gan have no other defined conception of it. This 
general material impression, based on Prof Agassiz’ clear 








adoption of it, while, exclusively, lecturing 
on comparative animal forms, claimed 
man’s superiority to be “in the image of 
God.” I thus wieh to controvert this dese- 
erating doctrine. 

If man is the image of God, then God is, 
necessarily, the prototype of man; the form 
of man; like unto the whole body of man 
in form, exteriorly atleast. If man is an 
animal, then such doctrine presuptuously 
degrades the Creator of all to the form of 
His created, a mere animal form. Is it not 
presumption for the finite to conceive the 
infinite, further than His self-evident at'ri- 
butes of inflnite wisdom, power, end good- 
ness, “which we see in all the works of 
creation? Has man any power of concep- 
tien of form which has not it. representa- 
tion in created thing-, that are tangible to 
his senses? and dees he claim that God is 
tangible, that he thus co-ceives His form? 
Does man, in claiming that God has a form 
like himself, imagine that He is ubiqu’tous, 
omnipresent? then he must imagine, con- 
sistently, that such form is expanded into 
all space, interpenetrating and embracing 
everything within His form. Cun man’s 
wildest imagination grasp such an idea of 
form, still retaining the form which man 
has ?—impossible! 

God has no definite form to finite, rational conception; 
it is only His three attributes which we can take cogni- 
zance of, and those three, to our comprehension, are al- 
ways infinite wisdom, power, and beneficence—therefore 
eternal. If God is infinite, and man finite, then God is in- 
finitely beyond man, so that comparison is infinitely im- 
possible. 

Man can not conceive of any fourm not known in exis- 
tence, even sup-rior to his own, because we have no 
power of creating, and what we do not know of as created, 
we can not possibly conceive of, as such conception be- 
longs exclusively to a creator. If we, then, can not con- 
ceive the unknown finite, how immeasurably and pre- 

pt ly impossible to at! pt to conceive the Infinite 
being infinitely in advance of the finite! Such attempted 
conceptions sre simpiy resolvable into prejudice ; and this 
prejudice has its root only in early Jewistical inculcation. 
All attempts at conception of infinite form is simply go- 
ing back to image worship—idolatry. If God works by 
will, flat, only, then form would not avail Him. 

Prof. Agassiz eays: “ Chemical and physical agencies 
act now as they have from the beginning.” Previously he 
says, “ that carbon, during the carbon‘ferous era, exis’ed in 
such quantities that the presence of warm-blooded animals 
would have been impossible.” Again he asks, “ Are, toen, 
the different animals which have existed at different times 
the result of causes which do not vary—which ever act in 
the same way? Again, he says: “It is not lvgical to 
as«ribe the diversity which exists among living beings to 
causes which exhibit uniformity of nature and action.” 
Putting these sentences together, in his last New York lec- 
ture, points the most inconsistent and contradictory doc- 
trines imaginable ; is such Prof. Agassiz’ Jogic ? or only his 
antagonist'c prejudice finding hasty expression in place 
of his usual calm, consistent reasoning on tangible mat- 
ters? 

Prof. Agassiz limits creative power to the existing form 
of the human brain! He says, speaking of the buman 
brain, “ Beyond this there is no progress possible.” What 
should prevent the very great enlargement of the existing 
human brain, on the present pattern, and that organ and 
its nerve connections made so immeasurably more sensi- 
tive, as to permit an immense increase of mental power ; 
and what limits the further extension of the fame of man 
to mere adaptable purposes? certainty, in neither case, 
nothing short of the exercise of creative will, as far as 
finite minda can foresee. Presumptnous finite man must 
be a creator, equal to the infinite, bef.re he can set bounds 
to infinite powers—a self-evident contradiction. 

I regret that so worthy and estimable a scientist as Prof. 
Agassiz should aliow bis religious prejudices to convict 
him of such inconsistencies before a world of scientific in- 
quirers after simple truth. 
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Under this head we publish such voluntary contributions as we 
deem sufficiently interesting or suzgestive to merit a place here, but 
without indorsing either the opinions or the alleged facts. 





PRINCIPLE. 


Tue word principle is used to a great extent; 
therefore it is necessary that every person using that 
word should have a correct conception of its meaning. 

All central facts—truths—are principles ; but every fact 
is not a principle. The sun is the principal source of 
light, but a ray of light is not the sun ; yet they are both 
facts. 

The principal person in a school is the teacher; from 
him instruction and. order flow as do rays from the sun. 
Instruction does not flow from the scholars. 

In all machines there is a principle involved—a central 
idea. In a plow the central idea is, that it can turn a 
furrow over; but the pin which attaches the plow to the 
whiffletrees is not a principle, it is an item, bearing a re- 
lation to the central idea. 

The central fact on which a steam-engine is built is 
that steam is expansive, and every wheel, screw, and 
bolt about a steam-engine bears a relation to the principle 
of expansion. The builders of these engines are ever 
careful that no wheel, screw, or bolt shall be introduced 
into their engine that will in the least degree militate 
against the principle on which the machines are built. 

Philosophy is the conception of principles. Science 
actualizes principles, and so renders them subservient 
to human wants—gives them tangibility and use. 

The cultivation of the soil involves two opposite prin- 
ciples; consequently, as either the one or the other 
governs the cultivator, the land retains or loses its fer- 
tility. The soil, in connection with its surroundings, 
coutains the elements which constitute our bodies. The 
grain-bearing grasses—corn, rye, barley, wheat, rice, 
—are but the means, the hanical and chemical instru- 
mentalities, to extract human food from the soil. These 





cereals can not supply us with food if the land loses its | 
Land which once yielded thirty bushels of | 


fertility. 
wheat to the acre, and now yields but ten, has been cul- 
tivated on the wrong principle, unwisely, unscientifically, 
and ultimately such cultivation will prove unprofitable. 
Land so treated is cultivated in violation also of a great 


moral law, or principle, couched in the words, ‘** Do unto 


others as ye would others should do unto you.” Land 
lessened in fertility imposes increased labor on those 
who succeed us in its culture. ‘ Love your neighbor as 
yourself,’ is the Christian precept. The next genera- 
tion is neighbor to this. 

It is scarcely ever thought of that the financial practices 
and money laws of a country affect the fertility of that 
country. The Scriptural injunction, ‘Thou shalt take 
no usury,’’ had a direct tendency to induce the farmers 
of Judea to invest their capital in improving their land 
and beautifying theirhomes. The direct tendency of the 
financial practices and money laws of this country is to 
induce the farmer to get all out of his land he can, and 
invest his nett proceeds in stocks, bonds, and mortgages. 
He reasons thus: “I can only get about three per cent. 
by investing in my farm—I can get six or more by invest- 
ing elsewhere ; therefore I will get all out of the farm I 


can and put the proceeds at interest—at usury. The | 


consequence is, the farm rans down, his home lacks 
beauty, and, after a while, his stocks, bonds, etc., take to 
themselves wings and flee away. Here we learn that 
there are false principles as well as true ones, bad as well 
as good. The same manner of operating that runs a farm 
down, if universally carried out, would ruin and depopu- 
late a country. 

“Owe no man anything.” These four words contain 
a rule of life—a principle by which to govern human ac- 
tion, of more weight and magnitude than is visible to 
every eye. The disregard of this Apostolic injunction 
by what is called the Christian world is rapidly hastening 
modern civilizatiow to a crisis. The enormous public 
and private debts of the so-called Christian nations press 
with so much weight on the masses that there is no as- 
surance of the stability of European civilization for a 
single day. Many millions die before their time, and 
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millions of human lives are in jeopardy, because this rule 
of Christian life is set aside. 

Usury, the everlasting concomitant of debt, has prac- 
tically enslaved those nations who are nominally free; 
and has as thoroughly poisoned the moral atmosphere of 
Christendom as does the choke damp the air of a coal 
mine. 

The indebtedness of the Southern States to the North- 
ern put the peace and safety of the latter (during the 
progress of the great rebellion) in much peril. The 
question of civil war among ourselves at a certain time 
hung in suspense. The attitude of the chief magistrate 
of this State iu those critical hours increased the danger 
and caused much uneasiness. Had the efforts of certain 
parties at that time prevailed, and the North been unable 
to put down the rebellion, the slave power would have 

d the y on this continent; the ruling 
powers of Europe and it would have coalesced, and 
crushed out from this planet all Jiberal ideas based on 
truth and right. And had such a catastrophe occurred, 
it would have been mainly due to the fact that the in- 
junction, “‘ Owe no man anything,” was disregarded. 

“Owe no man anything,” shall be the watchword of 
the righteous, the harmless, andthe pure. He who lends, 
hoping for an increase of gain, is practically a slaveholder 
(see Prov. xxii. 7), and in that particular is not in the 
work of “* Peace on earth, good-will to man.” . 

It has been observed that the steam-engine involves 
one principle. The human body is also a machine, but 
it involves more than one ; in it we find the principle of 
vegetative or involuntary growth, and the principle of 
voluntary action. To keep this machine in running 
order requires the united action of several departments 
or functions of vital power, and each department involves 
some principle; and some of the functions involve 
chemical as well as mechanical principles. Indeed, the 
human body is an assemblage of living co-operative 
principles, powers, or functions—a vital co-operative 
wonder of mechanical skill and chemicalaction. These 
functions all act in harmony for the common good. This 
wonderful machine, this embodiment of principles, is 
committed to the care of a man or a woman, as the case 
may be, who lives within it. And if it gets a good start 
—a good constitution to begin with—and the person in- 
side of it makes no other use thereof than to live ration- 
ally, it will ran about a hundred years, and sometimes 
longer, but generally does not run quite so long. 





spiritual things involve them also. The Government of 
these States involves a great moral principle—a great 
central fact—‘‘all men are equal."’ This principle, not 
being carried out by all the States, brought about an 
awful disturbance of the moral machinery of the country. 
And more loss, havoc, ruin, and suffering have ensued 
than can be covered by the past labor of the bond 





in God’s house, and at variance with the Divine require 
ment. 

Here we have in Jesus an explicit and practical avowal 
of a Divine principle. Set it aside, and the religion of 
Christ is a nullity. Put it fally and faithfully into opera- 
tion, and a new social order—the new heaven and the 
new earth—springs into being . 

Jesus was strictly practical; he did not give his mind 
merely to the conception of principles and then deal 
them forth in swelling words, as did the ancient philo- 
sophers, and as do those of our day. Those who lived as 
Christ lived can not be philosophers after that fashion. 
They are called to be doers of the heavenly word—to be 
earnestly and devotedly engaged in carrying out every 
moment of their lives, first, divine principles; second, 
correct carthly ones, with an eye single te God's glory, 
being neither time-servers nor self-seekers. It is easy 
to go with the current, but it requires energy and might 
to stem the tide. D. FRASER. 

SHAKER ViLtLacE, Mount LeBanon. 
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PREMIUMS. 


WE offer the following to all who may feel an interest 
in the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL: 

For 350 new subscribers, at $3 each, we will give a 
Steinway Rosewood Piano, worth $650. 

For 100 subscribers, at $3 each, we will give a Horace 
Waters five Octave Parlor Organ, worth $170. 

For 60 subscribers, at $3 each, a Horace Waters five 
Octave Melodeon, worth $100. 

For 30 subscribers, at $3 each, a Weed Sewing Machine, 
new style, worth $60. 

For 25 subscribers, at $83 each, a Wheeler & Wilson's 
Family Sewing Machine, worth $55. 

For 12 subscribers, at $3 each, a handsome Rosewood 
Writing Case furnished with materials, complete, worth 


| $12. 


For 10 subscribers, at $3 each, a Clothes Wringer, the 


Universal, worth $10. 


For 7 subscribers, at $3 each, a handsomely finished 


| Stereoscope, a beautiful and useful article for home 
| amusement, with 12 views, worth $6. 


Those persons desiring our own publications instead 
of the premiums offered, can select from our catalogue 


| books amounting to the value of the premium for which 
Earthly things, we see, involve principles; moral and | 


they would have such books substituted. 
Or for premiums of or under the value of $12 we will 


| send such book or books as may be selected from any 
| New York publisher’s catalogue, the regular price of 
| which is that of the premium rate. 


All subscriptions which have reference to premiums 


| must commence with the January number. 





Hence we may learn that “ there is no wisdom in wick- 
edness ;"’ nor profit either, in the final summing-up of 
any wicked thing. 

The principles we have been looking at are important 
in their places, but their scope and sphere are subordi- 


| natetosome others. There are principles which embrace 


the whole range of human action. Jesus the Christ es- 
tablished one, and for nearly two thousand years he was 
but in part comprehended. At length a woman compre- 
hended the Divine Man, and squared her spirit accord- 
ingly. And in obedience to the Divine Pattern Christ, 
she brought forth an order of people—a Church, embody- 
ing the same principles which brought forth the Pente- 
costal Church, but more complete and perfect in its de- 
tails. Jesus couched that principle in these words: 
First, negatively, ‘Call no man on earth father.” 
Second, positively, ‘“‘ Those who do the will of my Fa- 
ther who is in heaven, the same is my brother, sister, 
and mother.” In these few words He abrogated in 
His Church the Adamic—the procreative order, and in- 
stead thereof He established the divine order of human 
society—the brotherhood and sisterhood of Christ—the 
angelic form of life upon this earth, as it is in heaven, 
“Those who neither marry nor are given in marriage 
are as the angels are in heaven.” The testimony of the 
Shakers against the generative life is founded on the 
above principle. And when any one within the sound 
of that testimony hankers after fleshly things and fleshiy 
relations, they hanker after that which is an abomination 








Viterary Notices. 





[AZ works noticed in Toe PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
may be ordered from this office at prices annexed.) 


PREVENTION AND CuRE oF ConsuMPTION 
by the Swepish MoveMENT-CoRE, with directions for 
its Home Application. By David Wark, M.D. New 
York: S. R. Wells, publisher. Price, post-paid, 30cts. 
The author says that pulmonary consumption can be 

cured with appropriate exercise of the various parts of 
the body. Rubbing, we know, will sometimes remove 
lameness and bruises; why should not rubbing serve to 
promote health in the tissues, whatever may be the com- 
plaint? As we increase vital power, the facilities for the 
removal of disease are increased, 

The Movement-Cure is becoming popular—can be 
brought into use everywhere; and thousands suffering 
from tendencies to consumption, rheumatism, dyspepsia, 
or general debility, can be improved by the methods 
herein laid down. There are various engraved illustra- 
tions in the book, which make the processes easily 
understood. 


Srexo.oey as THE PriLosopuy oF LirE; 
implying Social ry oo and Government. 
Mra. Elizabeth O. G. Willard. 12mo.,483 pp. Price 


This is a most remarkable work, and we must defer a 
notice till another number. ° 





















































Wads- 


worth Longfellow. Diamond edition. Complete. 363 
pages. Price $1 50. Boston: Ticknor & Fields, 1967. 


Anything more than a simple announcement of this 
work would be superfluous. The name and fame of our 
Longfellow has a world-wide reach, and it is enough to 
state that a very handsome edition of his poems may 
now be had for the insignificant sum named above. 
“ Evangeline,” ‘* Hiawatha,” “The Courtship of Miles 
Standish,” *‘ Tales of a Wayside Inn,” etc., are each the 
delight of a true lover of poesy. The volume is portable, 
well adapted for one to take with him when on the wing. 


Tae Porncan Works of “a 


Newman Hatt 1x America. His Lec- 
tures on Temperance and Missions to the masses ; also, 
an Oration on Christian Liberty, together with his re- 
ception by the New York Union Club. Reported b 

m. Anderson. One volume, 12mo., 137 pp. Price $1. 
For sale at this Office. 


The speeches, orations, addresses, and sermons of this 
distinguished Englishman, delivered in America, would 
make a huge volume. But we have here the gist, as it 
were, the substance, in a nut-shell ; and those who would 
have a memento of the ripe scholar, the eloquent orator, 
and the genial Christian philanthropist, may secure it in 
this handy handsome pocket edition. It will be sent by 
return post on receipt of price. 


Tue Day or Doom, or a Poetical De- 
scription of the Great and Last Judgment, with other 
Poems. By Michael Wigglesworth, A.M., Teacher of 
the Charch at Malden, in New England, 1662. Alsuva 
Memoir of the Author, Autobi phy, and Sketch of 
his Funeral, by Rev. Cotton Mather. From the Sixth 
Edition, 1715. New York: American News Co., 1867. 
12mo., 120 pp. Price $1. 


A literary curiosity, which would be readily inferred 
from its title. It is in this that its chief merit consists, 
Mr. Wigglesworth was evidently a very pious man, but 
this does not imply that he was either a prophet or the 
“son of a prophet.” His aim, however, was in the 
right direction. Peace to his ashes. 


Tae Wipow’s Son. By Mrs. Emma D. 
E. N. Southworth. 12mo., 649 pp. Price $2. Phila- 
=: T. B. Peterson & Brothers, 306 Chestnut St., 
1867. 


One of the most prolific story writers in this or any 
country is Mrs. Southworth. It would be unnecessary 
for her to change her occupation. It seems to be as easy 
for her to produce a book, as for a child to blow soap- 
bubbles. But she has her admirers among a large class 
who, it may be hoped, will take to stronger meat after 
nursing time. The widow's son was very much like 
anybody else’s son, and there was the same amount of 
mystery, revelations, investigations, surprises, and mu- 
tual admirations, as falls to the lot of most young men. 
The story begins as many stories do, with some startling 
natural phenomena. “It was a wild night! Never had 
astorm burst upon the earth with more fury, than that 
which raged over the land and the sea upon that memo- 
rable 15th of July of the year in which this strange 
story opens; and nowhere was its devastating violence 


felt with more fatal effects than along the sea-coast and 
water-courses of the lower counties of Maryland and 
Virginia. The sky. was black as soot! the earth was 
drenched with rain! the rivers rose to flood tides! the 
sea roared! the wind howled, and the thunder crashed 
and rolled as if at every peal a planet had exploded!” 
ete. Rather grand, if not sublime, and quite an appeal 
to one’s cautiousness. Wonder if this lady understands 
Phrenology ? 


Tur Trera—their Health, Disease, and 
Treatment. By J. P. H. Brown, Dentist, Augusta, Ga. 
We mast pronounce this a well-written treatise on a 

subject of painful importance to most peeple nowada7s. 

The observations on Treatment are free from profes- 

sional technology, and sufficiently practical to recom- 

mend the work to all readers. 





Cuitp-Picrurres. From Dickens. With 
Illustrations by 8. Eee dr. Boston: Ticknor & 
Fields. Cloth. Price 


Those interesting children in Dickens’ novels are here 
collected and described by appropriate selections from 
the author's text. Little Nell comes in for a large share 
of attention. The ragged, be-thumped, and half-starved 
Marchioness finds also a prominent place, while Master 
Paul Dombey, the fat boy, tiny Tim, Smike, and Oliver 
Twist are brought before the reader in the minute and 
characteristic delineations of the writer elocutionist. 
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Lorw’s eae a Broadway Idyl. By 

aLady. New York: M. Doolady, publisher.” $1 25. 

A beautifully illustrated little poem, in which sundry 
objects are Idyl-ized by the vivid imagination of the 
‘air authoress. We regard this as simply a promise of 
& more elaborate effort, —— 


Porms. By John Hutcheson Millar. 

Paisley, England: Alex. Gardner, publisher. 

A copy of this new collection of poems has been re- 
cently received from the author. Mr. Millar is evidently 
a young man of some cultivation, but there is a freshness 
and a simplicity of style in many of his verses which com- 
mend them. Some of the poems are very sweet. One 
ofthe happiest is the ‘‘ Delights of Nature,” commencing: 

“Tis sweet to smell the scented air 


Upon a eg — in Sprin, 
When Nature's fa is fresh and fair, 
And birds are on 4 wing 
To hear the merry plow-boy’s song, 
And blackbird’s note so Sweet and clear, 
While from the fold the lambkin’s bleat 
Falls plaintive on the ear.” 


He has attempted nothing of a lengthy character, but 
gives us in a few metrical sentences his sentiments on 
any chosen subject. An excellent photographic portrait 
accompanies the volame, —— 

Tue Attantic ALMANAC, 1868. Edited 
by O. W. Holmes and D. G. Mitchell. 

Instead of a business analysis of the past year’s doings ; 
instead of the usual statistics published in annuals, we 
have here a kind of sketch book, with handsome pic- 
tures, representing scenes common to each month in the 
year, and very pretty pictures of other scenes, drawn 
from different publications, such as, Owen Meredith's 
“Lucille,” Lowell’s “Sir Launfal,” Whittier’s ‘ Snow- 
Bound,” the * Lover's Diary,” etc., making altogether a 
very handsome and a very readable octavo pamphlet. It 
is sold for fifty cents, and is we well worth the money. 


CurIsTMAS SrorrEs. By Charles Dick- 
ens. People’s Edition. With illustrations my 
Pa. 12mo., 511 a Price $1 50. elphie? 
T. B. Peterson & Bro 
Our Morvat Senta: By Charles 
#1 


Dickens. People’s yy With nates by 
Marcus. Stone. 12mo., 932 pp. aoe © 50. Phila- 
delphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothe 


Messrs Peterson & Brothers have displayed their usual 
good taste and enterprise in the publication of these 
portly volumes. The type is large enough, the paper 
white and good, the illustrations numerous, the binding 
substantial, and those who wish to stock their libraries 
with this author's literature, m need look no further. 


Tue Famiry SAVE-ALL, supplying excel- 
lent Dishes for Breakfast, Dinner, and Tea, from cold 
fragments, as well as a large num umber of new Receipts 

and preparing all kinds of Soups, Fish, 

gy = = bsters, Meats, Pics. ‘Puddings’ Game, 


F ante yo ng _ pg Preserves, Pi 
es, Pickles, Sauces, etc., with ct 


boas ~» —*- and invaluable Hints Yor Economy 

in every article of household = — author of “ The 

National Cook-Book.” 12mo. Price $2. Phil- 

adelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers 

Another popular Cookery Book, useful to inexperi- 
enced or “‘ to-be’’ housekeepers.. There is little danger 
of our people knowing too much about proper cookery. 
Nor do we pretend to say that this author bases her 
teachings on hygienic principles. She goes about her 
work, however, in good earnest, to teach what she 
knows, or rather what she thinks she knows, and sensi- 
ble persons would get useful hints and suggestions from 
this handsome volume. —— 


Tue It.ustratep ANNUAL OF RURAL 


AFFarrs For 1868, with near vings. ByJ. 
J. Thomas. Albany : Luther bm publishers. 


Price, post-paid, thirty cents. 

Of all the American agricultural literature, this series 
of annuals is the best. There are now four handsome 
volumés, which sell for $1 50 each, embracing the twelve 
annuals. The four volumes contain nearly 1,300 pages, 
and 1,700 illustrations, which may safely be pronounced 
on" Le ~ 1g et - library, bow apes, Ly nae, 
this ofice at $6, or a. sings anneal ef 1868 for thirty 

cen 

Ruskry’s Works are much in demand, 
and we give a brief list, with prices, in advertising 
department. 
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American Nores. For General Circula- 
lation. By Charles Dickens. Philadelphia: T. B. Pe- 
terson & Brothers. Paper. Twenty-five cents. 


Now that Mr. Dickens is in the United States a second 
time, after a long interval, no book of his could be more 
significantly read than this. 


On Boru Srpxs or THe Sza. A Story 


- the Commonwealth and the Restoration. A — 
“The niles of and the Davenants.”’ By the au 
* one of sore oe ney ag mg Family.” New 
York: ce $2. 12mo. Clo! 


The Miele age - “ Schonberg-Cotta Family” 
gained for the talented authoress (Mrs. Charles) the imme- 
diate recognition of the literary world for sterling worth as 
awriter. Since that time no production of hers has struck 
the vein of popular interest with more effect than the 
“Draytons and the Davenants,” a pleasing picture of 
domestic life in the civil war which lost Charles I. his 
head. The sequel, with which we head these remarks, is 
apt, and continues the train of incident pursued in the 
“*Draytons and Davenants.”’ The historical features of 
the times, of the Protector and of the restoration of roy- 
alty, are so nicely woven in with the narrative that they 
seem to give it spirit and point. 


Tue Srupy or THE Human Face. Illus- 


| by_ twenty-six Hea, steel engravin By 

mas Woeotwarth, PHistorical Seover te the 

men London: eo Avillioin Tweedie. yal octavo. 
ce, post-paid, $5 50. Address this Office. 


In this very striking work we find characters, disposi- 
tions, and faces associated. Pride, tyranny, cunning, 
conceit, grave and gay, envy, spite, affectation, amiabil- 
ity, and the many other passions, feelings, and emotions 
to which the human mind is subject, are portrayed with 
a facile and accurate pen. Beauty—abstract, intellectual, 
spiritual—is elucidated and illustrated. Plainness with 
and without intellectual indicia is also described. The 
merits of the long, short, round, and oval face are dis- 
cussed at considerable Jength, and the many perplexities 
which exist on the subject of various faces acknowledged 
as beautiful but very unlike each other, are artistically 
exemplified and naturally explained. Artificial beauty, 
too, finds a place in the book, and its chief constituents 
are carefully defined. Many valuable suggestions occur 
in the progress of the work : how grace may be acquired ; 
how the features may be naturally improved; how to 
dress becomingly, and how to choose colors to suit the 
complexion and figure, The artist will gather much 
instruction from the careful observations of the writer of 
this handsome book, and he enabled, if a true artist, to 
work more successfully in the tasteful disposition of his 
figures and in the portraiture of feeling. 


Tue New Repvs tic, or THE TRANSITION 
age with an approaching hem y ty of National 
raised upon the Commercial and Industrial 
Baneneion of the ¥ West, ther with Hints on Na- 
tonal” Safety and Social Second Edition. 
L. U. Reavis. Octavo pamphlet, 1% pp. Price 





fifty cents. 

One who has not visited the West, knows little or 
nothing of the spirit of Western men. There is an all- 
pervading zeal, energy, ambition, push, and go-a-head, 
secn nowhere else. The blood of a Western man courses 
more rapidly in his veins than in the Eastern man or in the 
European, and he thinks, talks, and acts on a large scale. 
The Western farmer wastes more in a year than the 
Eastern farmer saves. He may lack refinement, but he 
has a generous heart for his friends, and a deal of pluck 
for his enemies. His religion is less sectarian, less big- 
oted, and more broad, catholic, and truly Christian. 
The pamphlet under notice is written in this spirit. It 
glorifies the great West—it cannot magnify it—and proves 
to the satisfaction of Westerners that theirs is to be the 
center of the Western world! niet nr 
pete di and if circulated in Europe 
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Le Perir Musser, for January, con- 
tains the newest fashions for ladies and children. Price $5 
per year. Fifty cents a number. “ 


Dre Mopenwaxt, for January, ap- 
pears freshly charged with modes for the new year, and 
is extensively illustrated. Price $3a year. Thirty cents 
&@ number. 
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Tre UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELER, and addi- 
tional Christmas Stories. By Charles Dickens. With 
Illustrations by S. Eytinge, Jr. Di d 


has a history of all the British birds of prey, with accn- 
rate drawings of each from nature, a description of all 





Edition. 18mo., 382 pp. Price $1 50. Boston: Tick- 
nor & Fields. 

This completes the works of Mr. Dickens in the hand- 
somest and most compact style in which they have ever 
before been produced. We say handsomest and most 
compact—just the size for the pocket—but we commend 
it simply as the smallest and most portable. Its type is 
quite too fine for ordinary eyes, and will do them more 
harm than the reading of the stories can do the mind 
good. This volume is made up of matters not before 
collected, and completes the author's works to date. 
The Boston publishers have done the author much honor 
by the exquisite style in which they have published his 
works. — 


Tue Putprrr is a spirited—as well as in 
many respects epiritual—monthly, published at $1 50 a 
year, in Chicago, Illinois, by “The Pulpit Co.” The 
January number contains Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, Jr.’s 
great sermon, “The Liberty of Preaching ;" ‘‘ Exegesis 
of the Epistle to the Ephesians,” by the Dean of Canter- 
bury; “Eulogy on Gov. John A. Andrew, of Mass. ;” 
“Speech of Bishop Simpson in favor of the Lay Repre- 
sentation in the Methodist Episcopal Church,” and other 
matters, especially interesting to preachers, lecturers, 
and others. Twenty cents will secure a sample copy, 
post-paid, by return mail. —— 


The Skandinavisk Post, a New York 
weekly, says: “‘‘The Illustrated Annual of Phrenology 
and Physiognomy for 1868’ ar utkommen och indehaller 
en rik samling af originella, saval praktiskt nyttiga som 
lérorika och underhallande artiklar, hvaribland en, ‘the 
Marriage of Cousins,’ ar af sirdeles intress, om den ocksa 
for den bildade lisaren ej utvecklar nagon ny ide, Utom- 
dess innehaller den i typografiskt hinseende val utstyrda 
boken féljande: ‘ Advancement of Phrenology’ ; ‘ Circas- 
sia and Circassians’; ‘Jealousy—Its Cause and Cure’; 
*The Rulers of Sweden’ (med medaljér-portritt af alla 
svenska regenter ifran och med Gustaf Wasa till och med 
Carl XV.); ‘George Peabody’ ; ‘ Senator Wilson’ ; ‘ D’Is- 
raeli’; ‘Peter Cartwright’; ‘ Victor Hugo’; ‘ Miss Brad- 
don’; ‘Howto become a Phrenologist’ ; ‘ Monsieur Ton- 
son’; med 12 illustrationer; ‘Mind limited by Matter’ ; 
*Two Paths of Womanhood’ ; med 8 illustrationer ; ‘ Bis- 
marck’; ‘To Phrenological Students’; ‘ Phrenology and 
its Uses.’—Hela kalendern fr fo sedd med talrika illustra- 
tioner, och innehaller, utom medaljérportritten af 19 
svenska regenter, portritter af Peabody, Senator Wilson ; 
D'Israeli, engelska statsmannen ; Rev. Peter Cartwright ; 
Victor Hugo; Miss Braddon (ett vil traffadt portritt af 
den be émda engelska fdéafattarinnan). Pris blott 2% 
Cents, och till salu hos alla tidningshandlare, samt hos 
forlaggaren S. R. Wells, 389 Broadway. 


A Soutuern Journat or Epvucation, 
monthly, $1 a year, John T. Heam, Shelbyville, Ky., 
publisher, is announced. On receipt of the numbers we 
will make a further notice of this periodical. 


Messrs. Ticknor & Frexps, publish- 
ers, of Boston, enter upon the new year with enterprise 
and vigor. The Atlantic Monthly enters upon its twenty- 
first volume with new attractions, and may be said to 
represent New England literature. It contains 130 octa- 
vo pages, and the terms are $4 a year. 


Our Youne Forxs—same publishers 
—is a first-class monthly magazine, now in its fourth 
volume. Terms $2 year. 


Every Saturpay—same—now in its 
second year, gives the best light literature from Euro- 
pean magazines, and is published at $5 a year. The aim 
of this house is to furnish, through their serials and 
books, a class of unobjectionable reading matter. 


Youne Enexanp. This is an English 
miscellany of over 750 pages, quarto style, handsomely 
bound, gilt, containing portraits and biographical 
sketches of some of the most distinguished personages 
ef the day, and historical likenesses of all the kings and 
queens of England, from the Conqueror to Victoria. It 





the postage stamps in the world, an account of ships 
from the earliest time to the present. It has also an easy 
introduction to gardening for boys and girls, with full 
instructions as to tools and how to use them, the ground 
and how to prepare it, the plants and how to set them. 
The young naturalist, through many delightful and easy 
chapters, is allowed to ask all sorts of curious questions, 
and obtain ready and pleasant answers. The amuse- 
ments are various and abundant—round games (or games 
played in a party) not a few, for the new year, common 
games for any time, picture puzzles, and original riddles 
in profusion. Price, post-paid, $6 50. Address this 
Office. — 

Messrs. Pererson & Broruers, of 
Philadelphia, are issuing a cheap editien of Dickens’ 
works. The entire series may be had at $4 in paper 
covers, or a story complete in one volume for twenty-five 
cents. We should judge that there must be great com- 
petition among the publishers of Dickens’ works, and 
that these Philadelphia gentlemen have decided not to be 
underbid in the cheapness of these publications. We 
have received the ‘Christmas Stories,” “Dombey & 
Son,” “* Nicholas Nickleby,” ‘“‘ Martin Chuzzlewit,” and 
are promised the balance in rapid succession. The edi- 
tion is entitled ‘‘ Peterson’s Cheap Edition for the Mil- 
lion of Dickens’ Works.” 


Tue Lapres’ Frrenp is a_ popular 
monthly magazine of literature and fashion, edited by Mrs. 
Henry Peterson, and published at $2 50a year, by Messrs. 
Deacon & Peterson, of Philadelphia. Send twenty-five 
cents to the publishers, and ask for a sample number, by 
which the reader can judge whether or not he may desire 
the work. We infer that it is adapted to the most mod- 
erate capacity—say to that of young school girls and 
other misses. 


Hew Books. 


Notices under this head are of selections from the late 
issues of the press, and rank among the more valuable for 
literary merit and substantial information. 

Beernnine Lire. Chapters for Young Men on Religion, 
Study, and Business. By John Tulloch, D.D. $1 25. 
Tue New Lire. By Horace Bushnell, D.D. Upward of 

twenty thousand sold. 75 cents. 

Tue SunpDAy Eventne Boox. Short Papers for Family. 
Reading. By Rev. James Hamilton, D.D., John Eadie, 
D.D., Thomas Binney, J. R. Macduff, and others. 85 
cents. 











Tse TuHrReE GARDENS, EpEen, GETHsEMANE, AND PaRa- 
DIsE; or, Man’s Ruin, Redemption, and Restoration. 
By W. Adams, D.D, 12mo., 24 pp. Cloth. $2 %. 

A Hovsenotp Book or Portry. Compiled and Edited 
by C. A. Dana. Eleventh Edition. Illustrated. Royal 
octavo, xxvii., 816 pp. Morocco, full gilt. $2 50. 

Day By Day. A Book of Private Prayers. Cloth. 30 cts. 

CarisTMAs STORIES ; AND SKETCHES BY Boz, By Charles 
Dickens. Diamond Edition. Cloth, $1 2%. Ilus- 
trated, $1 50. 

PosTHUMOUS PAPERS OF THE PicKWICcK CLUB. By Charles 
Dickens. Globe Edition. [lustrated. Cloth. $1 75. 


Sketcnes By Boz. By Charles Dickens. Library Edi- 
tion. Illustrated. Cloth. $2 25. (London print.) 
Boy Artists; or, Sketches of the Childhood of Michael 
Angelo, Mozart, Haydn, Wattean, and Sebastian Go- 
mez. From the French of Mme. Eugénie Foa, $1 25. 
OrternAL LetreR Writer. A Complete Collection of 
Original Letters and Notes upon Every Imaginable 
Subject. With a Table of Synonyms. By 8. A. Frost. 
Boards. 60 cents. 

Tae SKATER’s Manvat. A Complete Guide to the Art 
of Skating. Revised Edition. By E. L. Gill. Tlus- 
trated. Paper. 15 cents. 


A GramMaAR OF THE Enoiiso Laneuace. By S. 8. 
Greene. 12mo., 323 pp. Cloth. $1 25. 





LanpscaPE (A) Boox. By American Artists and Ameri- 
can Authors. Sixteen Engravings on Steel, from 
Paintings by Cole, Church, Cropsey, Durand, Gignonx, 
Menurett, Miller, Richards, Smilie, Talbot, and Weir. 
Small quarto, 108 pp. Cloth, $8. Full Morocco, $11. 

Macé’s Farry Boox. Home Fairy Tales. By Jean 
Macé. Translated by Mary L. Booth. [Illustrated. 
Cloth. $2. 

A Boox or Rememerance. A New Year's Gift. By 
Prof. C. W. Shields, D.D. Cloth, fall Gilt. 90 cents. 


Wno was Jesus? Octavo, 711 pp. Cloth. $3 50. 

An ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR OF THE GERMAN LANGUAGE. 
With Exercises, Readings, Conversations, Paradigms, 
and a Vocabulary. By J.H. Worman. Cloth. $1 %. 

Tue Cuurcn ALMANAC For 1868. Paper. 12 cents. 


Les Iptes pe Mapame Avusray. Comédie en quatre 
Actes,en Prose. Par. A. Dumas file. Paper. 70 cents. 


Tue HanpBook or History AND CHrono.tocy. Em- 
bracing Modern History, both European and Ameri- 
can, for the Sixteenth, Seventeenth, Eighteenth, and 
Nineteenth Centuries. For Students of History, and 
adapted to Accompany the Map of Time. By Rev. J. 
M. Gregory. Cloth. $1 50. 


Farry Betts, AND WHat THEey ToLtzEp Us. Translated 
from the German by 8. W. Lander. Illustrated. Cloth. 
$1 40. 

Lovers’ (THE) Dictionary. A Poetical Treasury of 
Lovers’ Thoughts, Fancies, Addresses, and Dilemmas. 
Indexed with nearly Ten Thousand References, as a 
Dictionary of Compliments, etc. Cloth. $4. 


Masonic Rirvatist; or, Monitorial Instractions in the 
Degrees from Entered Apprentice to Select Master. 
By A. G. Mackey, M.D. Cloth. $1 40. 

Book or Love Letters, With Directions How to Write 
and When to Use Them, and One Hundred and Forty 
Specimen Letters. Suitable for Lovers of any Age and 
under all Circumstances. With the Author’s Com- 
ments. By Ingoldsby North. Boards. 60 cents. 

Tue Scrence or SetF-Derence. A Treatise on Spar- 
ring and Wrestling. Including Complete Instructions 
in Training and Physical Development. With a Course 
for the Reduction of Corpulency. By E. E. Price. 
Boards. 90 cents. 

A Practical METHOD FOR THE INSTRUCTION oF CHORUS 
Cuasses. By F. L. Richter. In Two Parts. Part 1. 
Paper. $1 2. 

Book or Comic Sprecnes AND Humorous ReEciTaTIons. 
For School Exhibitions and Evening Entertainments. 
16mo., 192 pp. Boards, 60 cents. Paper, 30 cents, 

Youne Farmer’s Manvat. Volume 2. How to Make 
Farming Pay. Giving Plain and Practical Details of 
General Farm Management. With a Chapter on Soils. 
By 8. E. Todd. Portrait. Cloth. $2 75. 
OrtHopoxy; rrs TruTH AND Errors. By James 

Freeman Clark. Muslin, pp. 512. $1 25. 

A New TRANSLATION oF THE HEBREW PROPHETS. 
Third edition, with a new introduction and additional 
notes. By George R. Noyes, D.D. Hancock Professor 
of Hebrew, etc., and Dexter Lecturer in Harvard Uni- 
versity. 2vols.,12mo. $2 50. 

A New TRANSLATION OF THE BOOK OF PSALMS AND OF 
THE Proverss. With introduction and netes, chiefly 
explanatory. By the same. $1 2%. 

A New TRANSLATION OF Jos, EcCLESIASTES, AND 
THE CANTICLES. With introduction and notes, chiefly 
explanatory. By the same. $1 25. 

A New anp PractTicat SysTEM OF THE CULTURE OF 
Vorce anp Action, and a complete Analysis of the 
Human Passions. With an appendix of readings and 
recitations designed for public speakers, teachers, and 
students. By Prof. J. E. Frobisher. $1 75. 

RupmMents oF THE GERMAN LanevacE. Exercises 
in Pronouncing, Spelling, and Translating. By Dr. F. 
Ahn. American Edition, Improved and Enlarged. 
Boards. 45 cents. 

Rerty To Dr. Marsa on Teerorauism. By D. R 
Thomason. Including a Letter from Howard Crosby, 
D.D. Paper. 20 cents. 
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Eo out €orcespondents. 





Questions or ‘‘ Genera Interzst’’ 
will be answered in this department. We 
have no space to gratify mere idle curiosity. 
Questions of personal interest will be 
promptly answered by letter. If questions 
be brief, and distinctly stated, we will try to 
respond in the “next number.” Your 
“ Best Tnoveuts”™ solicited. 





Waar is the meaning of the 
star on the symbolical head printed on the 
cover of the JournaL? 


Ans. It means simply that the fanction 
of that part of the brain is wnascertained. 


Rieut Ace to Marry.—I 
wish to koow if there is any disadvantage 
im @ man marrying a woman three years 
older than himself? I am twenty-four, and 
om engnge to a lady three years my 
senior. 


Ans. Being engaged, of course you must 
marry her. But you should have asked ad- 
vice before committing yourself. It would 
be better for the gentleman to be three or 
four years the senior. So far as companion- 
ship is concerned, we d» not suppose there 
will be much i Pp . 
though the lady be two or three years the 
elder. 


Wants To Marry Huis 
Covetx.—A young friend of mine is about 
to engage himself to marry his first-cousin. 
Iam fearful the result may not prove for 
the best. How can I convince him? 


Ans. If he is already committed ; if the 
two have promised, the only way to pro- 
ceed is to appeal to their reason—convince 
their judgment, by giving them facts and 
knowledge. Show them the effects on 
offspring of consanguineous marriages; 
and leave it for them tw take the conse- 
quences of their own acts. If they be not 
infatuated, they will consider, and obey 
the laws of nature and of God. 

The best thing we can now suggest for 
their enlightenment is the new ANNUAL oF 
Paeeno.ocy anp PuysiocgNomy for 1868, 
covering the ground of the question, “ May 
I Marry my Cousin ?” —stating who may 
and who may not marry. 


ibility in di 402, 





Ortcin oF Races—Wuire 
axpd Btack.—If the curse of Noah (as 
many thousands contend) made Ham black, 
where did he get his negro wife ? 


Ans. We do not belong to that array of 
“ many: thousands who without much of a 
foundation on which to sustain their opinion, 
endeavor to maintain that the negro de- 
rived his color and racial characteristics 
from the malediction pronounced on Ham 
by Noah. We can nt subscribe to such 
bigotry and to such evident lack of ethno- 
logical information. If the negro owes his 
dusky hue and low mental condition to 
the operation of a curse, to what must we 
attribute the color and equally low, if not 
lower, mental c#pabilities of the Souh Aus- 
tralians, the Fuegians or the Boroa Indians? 
The two latter are enumerated among the 
indigenous races of the earth, and accounted 
among the descendants of Japhet, while 
the Australian is supposed to be a descend- 
ant of the honorable Shem. It will be re- 
membered, perhaps, that an old darkey, 
when asked how he became black, replied, 
“That the Almighty one day took a piece 
of clay and made a man, but before he had 
breathed into his form the breath of life, he 
left him lying on the ground a few mi 





sbape with black mud. When the Creator 
returned, He found his subject changed very 
much in color, but approving rather than 
disliking the alteration, on account of the 
variety which would thus be introduced 
into the humen race, He gave it life.” The 
question mooted brings up the wuch dis- 
cussed subject of the unity of races. In 
relation to this we quote the words of a 
great suthority, Wilhelm Von Humbeldt. 
He says: “ Whether the gregarious con- 
dition [of the homan race—Ep.] was origi- 
nal or of subsequent occurrence, we have 
no historic evidence to show. The separate 
mythical relations found to exist independ- 
ently of one another in different parts of the 
earth, appear to refute the first hypothesis, 
and concer in ascribing the generation of 
the whole human race to the union of one 
pair. The general prevalence of this myth 
has caused it to be regarded as a traditionary 
record transmitted from the primitive man 
to his descendants. But this very cireum- 
stance seems rather to prove that it hes no 
historical foundation, but has simply the 
identity of human conception, which every- 
where leads mankind to a similar explana- 
tion of an identical phenomenon. * * * 
Vainly would thought dive into the medita- 
tion of this first origin: man is ‘so closely’ 
bound to his species and to time, that one 
can not conceive a human being coming 
into the world without a family already ex- 
isting and without a past."* This opinion 
is entertained also by Alexander Von Hum- 
boldt, and quoted in “ Cosmos.” Some of 
the ablest ethnologists 0 this century main- 
tain similar opinions. Johannes Muller 
and Dr. Morton hold, in their writings, that 
mankind is one species, existing in diverse 
forms, which perpetuate themselves, but 
that to trace the existing races of man to 
one or many primitive pairs is not within 
the scope of human experience. 

Dr. Nott and Mr. Gliddon, in their “ In- 
digenous Races of the Earth,” have col- 
lected a mass of authorities on this subject, 
and consider the historical individuality of 
Adam not satisfactorily d, but look 
upon him as “the general representative of 
a race—of humanity.” Some comparative 
physical geographers allege that the diverse 
complexions and cerebral phenomena of 
the different races are due mainly to the 
influence of climate and geographical loca- 
tion. This opinion, however, does not 
bear a close scrutiny. Mr. Prichard, in his 
“ Natural History of Mankind,” urges, with 
many interesting illustrations drawn from 
recorded phenomena in animal and human 
propagation, the unity of the human species. 
He says: “‘ We contemplate among all the 
diversified tribes who are endowed with 
reason and speech the same internal feel- 
ings, appetencies, aversions; the same in- 
ward convictions, the same sentiments of 
subjection to invisible powers, and, more or 
less fully developed, of accountabloness or 
responsibility to unseen avengers of wrong 
and agents of retributive justice, from 
whose tribunal men ean not even by death 
escape. We find everywhere the same 
susceptibility, though not always in the 


tai 





lished as to the specific instincts and sepa- 
rate psychical endowments of all the dis- 
tinct tribes of sentient beings in the uni- 
verse, we are entitled to draw confidently 
the conclusion, that all human races are of 
one species and one family.” 

So much difference of opinion exists 
among the most eminent scientists with 
reference to the diversity of races and their 
distribution, that it would be difficult for 
any one to determine which has the greater 
weight of evidence on his side. But as- 
suming the unity of the human family, can 
we find greater variety between individual 
members of it than between individuals be 
longing to the same species of the lower ani- 
mals, or between some specimens belong- 
ing to the same variety of vegetable growth ? 
The spaniel and Danish dog are more un- 
like than the dog and the wolf; and some 
members of the same species of fruit trees 
differ more from each other than from trees 
of variety. Inst. are on reeord 
of negroes turning white, and of white per- 
sons becoming black. The cases of white 
children being born of black parents are 
not infrequent, and that, too, in Africa, 
where probabilities of racial intermixture 
could not be entertained. Albinos now ex- 
cite but little » yet the pb 
non seems no weak argument in support 
of the negro claim to an affinity with the 
“fair skinned” races. We can not own 
that weak pride which many confess to, 
but will, without esteeming it a d 
sion, accord “Cuffy” a place among the 
tribes of the earth, and account him one of 
the links in the great chain of humanity. 
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InpustrR1AL CoLLEGE.—We 
are informed that in Story County, Iowa, 
there is an Agricultural College in process 
of erection. The building is soon to be 

pleted, and is inteuded to be sufficient 
to accommodate two hundred students. A 
thorough course will be taught, and each 
student can pay his tuition, and a portion 
of his board, by working a few hours a day, 
in a garden or on a farm. Students will be 
admitted in the spring. Will the managers 
of the college send us their announcements 
that we may give it a more specific notice ? 





Spettine.—Should a pupil 
ronounce the word after the teacher, 

fore spelling? If so, what would be the 

benefit? 

Ans.—We are not aware that this is gen- 
erally practiced, but we think if it were, it 
would be beneficial in several respects. It 
would show that the pupil understands the 
word, and if he mispronounced it through 
mis-hearing, ‘hat mistake would be correct- 
ed ; and if he pronounced the word correct- 
ly and distinctly, it would be a great aid to 
him in the spelling of it. Half of the bad 
spelling comes from the mispronouncing of 
words; and half of the bad pronunciation 
comes from ignorance of the just mode of 
spelling. It could perhaps be set down as 
a fixed fact, that those who pronounce bad- 
ly, spell, badly; and that their bad pro- 
eunciation is occasioned by their not 








same degree of forwardness or rif of 
improvement, of admitting the cultivation 
of these universal endowments, of opening 
the eyes of the mind to the more clear and 
luminous views which Christianity unfolds 
of becoming molded to the institutions of 
religion and of civilized life; in a word, the 
same inward aod mental nature is to be rec- 
cognized in all the races of men. When 





to attead to something else, and during the 
interval the devil thought he would seize a 
good opportunity to mar the Creator's 
work, so he hastily daubed the inanimate 


we pare this fact with the observations 
which have been heretofore fully estab- 








*On the Varieties of Languages and 
Nations. 





ig how to spell. We bappen 
to know a family the members of which 
are all poor spellers; not so much from a 
lack of general education, or of opportu- 
nity to learn spelling, as from an apparent 
defect or incspacity to spell, which runs 
through the whole family. They generally 
pronounce their words correctly, but such 
spelling as they make in writing! For in- 
stance, science is written by one of them 
“cionce.” If they wanted to find out how 
to spell the word by consulting a dictionary, 
they would not know whether to look 
under the head of “S” or“C.” It costs a 





good deal of labor to Jearn to spell in the 
English language, because, unlike other 
languages the pronunciation does, not al- 
ways indicate the spelling. In most cases, 
the spetiing is not phenetic. In other lan- 
guvsges, the spelling is to a great extent 
phonetic, the seme sound generally apper- 
twining to each letter. The sound * 0” is 
is not spel'ed “ow?' nor “ough.” If we had 

of spelling, and no sileftt 
letters, the provunciation would always in- 
dicute the spelliny, and poor spelling would 
be henceforth unknown. 





Wurrtincron anp is Cat. 
—Whittington, the hero of this old English 
legend, was a poor country lad who went 
to Lordon and ob‘ained a situation in a 
merchant’s family as cook's scullion. Here 
he led a somewhat unhappy life, being 
abused by the cook, an‘ obliged to sleepina 
garret thet wa< infested with rats and mice- 
Having obtained a penny he purehased a 
eat, which soon rid him of his nightly tor- 
mentors. Shortly after his purchase of his 
cat, his master having loaded a ship with a 
cargo for the East, gave his servan's permis- 
sion to make a trial of fortune by sending 
something to be sold on their account at the 
ports where the vessel stopped to trade, 
Whittington had nothing besides his cat to 
venture, so he sent that. In the course of the 
ship’s voyage it was driven by a storm to 
the coast of Barbary, where the officers were 
kindly received by the king, und invited to 
dine with him. At dinner a swarm of rats 
and mice invaded the table, and so annoyed 
the company that the ship’s captain sent for 
Whittington’s cat. which, on being released 
in the dining-hall, made such a flerce as- 
sault on the vermin that they were driven 
completely out. The king was so much 
pleased with the cat’s performance that he 
offered a very high price for it, and obtained 
it. The money thus acquired by Whitting- 

ton started him in business, and he suc- 
coated so well that he married his old mas- 
ter’s daughter, was knighted by the king, 
and became finally Lord Mayor of London. 


Publisher's Department. 


Liprartes Supeiiep.—It will 
give us pleasure to fill orders for books for 
public or for private libraries. We have 
facilities for collect ng all works published 
in America or Europe, on the most favor- 
able terms. Sanday-schools, district-schools, 
seminaries, and colleges will have our 
prompt attention. 

Lasr Year’s Votume—A 
few complete sets of the A. P. Jounnat 
for 1867, handsomely bound, mey now be 
had, at $4 a volume, post-paid. A few odd 
numbers or broken sets yet remain. These 
will be sent as long as they last, to complete 
imperfect volum-s, at 30 centseach. We 
offer no premiums to > single subscribers. 








Our Premiums and Club 
rates will remain open up to the Ist of 
May next. Many clubs have been com- 
pleted, and duplicated—while others re- 
main but partially filled; and additional 
time is asked to go over the ground again. 
This we cheerfully grant, promising to sup- 
ply all additional subscribers with all the 
numbers from the beginning of the year 
and volume. We shali be glad to have the 
lists in as soon as convenient. 


Binp Your JovurRNats.— 
It is worth while to have the numbers 
bound at the end of each year. Any book- 
binder can do it at a cost of a dollar, if in 
plain muslin; or in morocco backs, with 
marbled sides and edges, at $1 50; more 
elegantly, at from $1 50 to $2. We can 
furnish a few copies for 1867, nicely bound 
in embossed muslin, lettered on the back, 
at $4 a copy. 
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Personal, 


Mr. J. C. Saurrx is lecturing 
on Phrenology in Dundee, Scotland. 


Tueopuitus Fiske, formerly 
a preacher and lecturer, fell dead in the 
street, before his own preg n New York, 
Dec. 13th. 

Mr. James “Vax, of Roch- 
ester, N. Y., has published the seventh 
edition of his beautiful Guide for the 
Flower Garden and Catalogue of Seeds, 
full of illustrations and instructions. 


Dr. E. C. ANGEtt has erect- 
ed a Turkish Bath at 51 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, which must prove a great con- 
venience to up-town | residents. 


—————— ——— 


General Items. 


How to Ger a FLower 
GarvEN.—SrectaL Premium For Lapres. 
—For every two new subscribers to the 
JouRNAL, at $3 each, during the months of 
February and March, we will give the 
worth of $1 25 in flower seeds—including 
not less than twenty varieties of seeds. 
Please bear in mind, this proposition is 
made with a view, first, to increase the 
circulation of the Journat and place it 
in the hands of those not now among its 
readers; and, second, to give every lady 
the means by which she may possess a 
beautiful flower garden, the fragrance of 
which shall be a rich perfume for the en- 
joyment of the minds and hearts of thou- 
sands. — 


NEBRASKA AGAIN.—A Cor- 
respondent, referring to our article on 
Nebraska, published in the August number 
of the Pureno.ocicaL JeuRNAL for 1867, 
calls our attention to certain points of in- 
terest to those contemplating a settlement 
in the West. He specifies Dakota City as 
likely to become one of the most flourish- 
ing cities in the State, and Dakota County 
as affording superior advantages to the 
business man and agriculturist, on account 
of its geographical position, fertility, and 
general adaptation to the production of 
fruits and vegetables. Nebraska has al- 
ready taken a great stride in the line of 
progress and improvement, and will proba- 
bly lead the Rocky Mountain States ere 
long. The Pacific Railroad has given af- 
fairs in the extreme West a tremendous 
ameliorating impulse, and we may look 
for a rapid growth there in all that consti- 
tutes American civilization. 





Tux GarpNER INsTITUTES, a 
Boarding and Day-school for Young Ladies, 
is one of the most prominent iustitutions 
of its kind in the country. Its advantages 
in the various departments of academic 
training are unsurpassed, while its charges 
are comparatively rzasonable. Pupils who 
board at the Institute and receive instruc- 
tion in all departments, including French 
and Latin. pay $650 per annum. Day pu- 
pils pay from $50 to $180 per annum, ac- 
cording to the grade of scholarship and the 
number of branches pursued. The echool 
year commences in September, but new 
pupils are charged from the time of en- 
trance. The ci: cular of the Institute bears 
upon it the indorsement of many — 

ished clergymen and others. 

v. C. H. Gardner, SS —— West 
32d Street, New York, fo 


CouLpn’r Do Wrrsoct It. 
—Letters like the following from old sub- 
scribers are not rare visitors at this office: 


“Mr, Editor—I send you $3, for which 
please enter my name asa subscriber for 
the AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
for the following year. My subscription 
closed with the July number of last year ; 
and my expenses in sustaining my family 
being about as much as my limited income 
ean meet, I thought I would try and get 
along without the JournnaL. But my ex- 
perience during the six months past with- 
out it has been such that I have determined 
upon taking it for the remainder of my 
days; we find it impossible to get along 
without it. The instruction and the pro- 
fitable entertainment afforded by its col- 
umns are indispensable in any well-regu- 
lated family. Yours truly and obligedly, 
— A. R., JR.” 


ORATORY IN THE WEstT.— 
It is an encouraging fact that oratory is 
extensively cultivated in the West, where 
the unfettered minds of young and vigorous 
men are developing with wonderful strides. 
If the East is the human garden and nur- 
sery, the West is the farm and the orchard. 
In the University of Chicago they have a 
special department devoted to the study of 
oratory, at the head of which is Proressor 


fine speaker. Pror. SHerrarp not only 
instructs his class, but gives popular lec- 
tures before associations on useful tu.emes. 
His lectures on “* The Tongue,” “ The 
Disposition,” ‘ Motives,” ‘“*The Pathos 
and Humor of a Human Life,” ** The Bend- 
ing of the Twig’’—a lecture to young men, 
“The Love of Money”’—a lecture to busi- 
ness men, “‘The Manliness for Woman,” 
have been well received wherever deliv- 
ered. We commend the subject of oratory 
to all Americans who would work and 
talk their way through the world. 


Exposition UNIVERSELLE.— 
The intelligence and judgment of the Im- 
perial Commission, in the matter ofawards, 
are clearly evinced in the following extract 
from 

Tue Exposition UNIVERSELLE ILLvs- 

TRATED. 
(“Publication authorized by the Imperial 
Commissien’’): 

“ By their skill, universally recognized, 
Messrs. Wheeler & Wilson added to Howe's 
system of sewing machines importaxt 
modifications, which have placed them in 
the front rank of manufacturers. 

“The gold medal which has just been 
awarded them affirms, moreover, that none 
of the machines from the workshop of 
Howe, or of the principal tributaries, unite 
the qualities of simplicity and solidity of 
mechanism by which these machines are 
distinguished above all others. 

“In their machine, remarkable for its 
form and elegance, they have substituted 
for the shuttle of Howe a small flat disc, 
which revolves vertically with unvarying 
swiftness. Hence this machine is the 
most simple of all, and notwithstanding its 
great precision in operation, its price is 
not above that of the most imperfect 
systems. 

* Elegance, perfection of work, simplicity, 
solidity of mechanism and facility of man- 
agement, such are the essential qualities 
united in the Wheeler & Wilson machine, 
constituting a superiority which the jury 
has, — unanimity, recognized and pro- 


claim 
ld medal 


NaTHAN SHEPPARD, a ripe scholar and a- 


Business, 

[Under this head we publish, for a consid- 
eration, such matters as rightfully belong to 
this department. We disclaim responsibility 
Sor what may herein appear. Matter will 
be LEADED, and charged according to the 
space occupied, at the rate of $1 a line.) 





Tue Hyeern Home. — At 
this establishment all the Water-Cure ap- 
pliances are given, with the Swedish Move- 
ments and Electricity. Send for our cir- 
cular. Address A. SMITH, M.D., Wer- 
nersville, Berks County, Pa. 





THe Movement - Cure. — 
Chronic Invalids may learn the particulars 
of this mode of treatment by sending for 
Dr. Geo. H. Taylor's illustrated sketch of 
the Movement-Cure, 25 cents. Address 67 
West 38th Street, N. Y. city. Aug., tf. 


Mrs. E. De La Verenzs, M.D., 


325 ADELPHI STREET, BROOKLYN. 








Hyerentc Curr, Burrato, 
N. Y.—Compressed Air Baths, Turkish 
Baths, Electric Baths, and all the appliances 
of a first-class Cure. Please send for a 
Circular. Address H. P. BURDICK, M.D., 
or Mrs. BRYANT BURDICK, M.D., Bur- 
dick House, Buffalo, N. Y. tf 





New Natiowat Retricious 
Parer.—A national religious newspaper, 
to be called “‘ Taz Apvancez,” will be pub- 
lished weekly, from the first of September 
onward, in the city of Chicago. It will 
represent Congregational principles and 
polity, but will be conducted in a epirit of 
courtesy and fraternity toward all Chris- 
tians. The form will be what is popularly 
termed a double sheet of eight pages, of 
the size and style of the New York Zvan- 
gelist. The pecuniary basis is an ample 
capital furnished by leading business men 
and others, to be expended in the estab- 
lishment and improvement of the paper, 
which is intended to be second to none in 
the country, in its literary and religious 
character. The purpose of its projectors 
is indicated in the name: their aim being 
to ADVANCE the cause of evangelical re- 


ligion, in its relations not only to doctrine, | 
worship, and ecclesiastical polity, but also | 


to philosophy, science, literature, politics, 
business, amusements, art, morals, philan- 


thropy, and whatever else conduces to the 


glory of God and the good of man by its 


bearing upon Christian civilization. No , 
expense has been spared in providing for | 
its editorial management in all depart- | 


ments, while arrangements are in progress 
to secure the ablest contributors and cor- | 
respondents at home andabroad. The city | 
of Chicago has been selected as the place 
of publication, because of its metropolitan 
position in the section of the country 
especially demanding such a paper, and 
the fact that it is nearly the center of 
national population, and in a very few 
years will be the ecclesiastical center of 
the Congregational Charches. Issued at 
the interior commercial metropolis, “‘ THz 
Apvance” will contain the latest market 
reports, and able discussions of financial 





“To these gentlemen the 
was awarded as manufacturers o 
to Mr. Po Howe a similar medal was 
. The distinction 
made by the ury r explains itself. 
rt original machine of Thimonnier 
needed to into the skillful hands 
r & Wilson to reccive the hi t 
To-day, thanks to its 
ness, their Bn 4 is accessible to all. = 
simplicity — it not pong OF place in the 
chamber of the seamstress, its elegant 
form wins its admittance into the most 
sumptuous parlor.”"—Hvening Mail. 











bjects, such as will make it a necessity 
to business men in all parts of the country. 
The editor-in-chief will be Rev. Wm. W. 
Patton, D.D., who resigns the pastorate of 
the leading church of the denomination at 
the West for this’ purpose, and has 
had many years’ experience in_ editorial 
labor. The 


TEMPERANCE IN CONGRESS. 
— Ten-Minute Speeches delivered in the 
House of Representatives on the occasion 
of the First Meeting of the Congressional 
Temperance Society. One i2mo vol. 
sent by first post for 25 cents, by 8S. R. 
WELts, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 

Read what the papers say. 

From the Republic: “ The title of this 
book is decidedly refreshing, assuring one 
that there is such a thing as Temperance 
in Congress, and its matter cheers one as 
he reads it, and is encouraged with the 
hope that a movement has commenced that 
will ere long absolutely prohibit persons 
addicted to the use of intoxicating liquor 
from holding seats in our National Council 
Chamber. These hes, short and pithy, 
are truly interesting and instructive.” 

The Clearfield Republican says: ‘* A ref- 
ormation could not have broken out in a 
better place, as the intemperance of Con- 
gress for years has been a disgrace to the 
country.”” 

The Halifax (N. 8.) Morning Chronicle 
says: ‘‘Our temperance societies could 
not do better than procure a few thousand 
copies of this work for circulation.” 

The Christian (Va.) Sun says: “We 
would gladly see a copy in the hands of 
every young man in the country.” 

The Texas Vindicator says: “It is made 
up of ten-minute speeches, which abound 
in facts and fancies that can not fail to 
warm the heart of the genuine temperance 
reformers.” 











Tue Caurcn Union.—The 
largest and best Religious Family, News- 
paper in the world. 

Owing to the unprecedented reception 
of this paper, it is now enlarged to twice 
its original size. 

It is devoted to Liberty and Union in 
the whole Church of Christ, opposes Ritual- 
ism and Rationalism, and advocates Radi- 
cal Doctrines in both Church and State. 

It favors universal suffrage, and equal 
rights for every man and woman of every 
nationality. 

It is the organ of no sect, but will en- 
deavor to represent every branch of the 
Church, and every society organized for 
the purpose of converting the world to 
| Christ. 

It is Trinitarian in creed, but favors free 
| discussion by all Religionists of- every 
| faith. 

It will advocate a free communion table 
, for ali the Lord’s people, and a free pulpit 
for ali his ministers. 

It will print a sermon from Rev. Henry 
Ward Beecher in every issue. This ser- 
| mon, published at twelve o'clock every 
| Mentay, will be selected from one of the 
| two sermons preached by Mr. Beecher the 
| day before publication. It is not copy- 
righted, nor is it prepared for the press by 
Mr. Beecher. 

Terms— 
every ~m-A 7 Solr b Yy Pad on News 
Company at 5 cents, and by Publishers. 








Address, CHARLES ALBERTSON, 
Supt. Church Union, 108 Fulton Street, 
New York. Sept., tf. 





Demorest’s Youne AMERI- 
ca.—The Best Juvenile Magezine. A Cas- 
ket of Games, Fun, Frolic, Music, and Lite- 
rary Excellences, adapted for the javentle 
minds. Every teacher recommends it, and 
— ong approves: it. Do not fait to 





ae 15¢., maited free 
ws a god tense-abonpeal Mors: 


becri will be $2 50 Spectr 
su on price ? pecimen 


in advance. Advertising rates made 
on application. Address THE ADVANCE 
= ANY, P. O. Drawer 6,374, 
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Tar Kirratryey, introduced 
by the subscriber, is everywhere acknowl- 
edged the very pest Biackserry yet 
known. Having the original stock, we are 
enabled to furnish fruit growers and 
amateurs genuine plants in large or small 
quantities at low rates. 

We have also the Wiisow Blackberry, 
and a good stock of the Best Raspberries, 
Strawberries, Currants, and Grapes. 

Reader, if you want genuine plants of the 
best varieties that will give satisfaction, 
we can supply you at low rates. 

For catalogues, etc., address E. & J. C. 
Wriu1aMs, Montclair, N. J. 

See Jounnat for Octeber, 1867. 

(For five new subscribers to the PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL, at $3 each, we will send 
one dozen first-class plants, worth $5, post- 
paid by mail. Address this office. 

N. B.—This offer relates strictly to NEW 
subscribers. 


Abdbertisements. 


[Announcements for thik or the 
Fe py penne spd Fae ishers by the 
lst of the month preceding the date in which 
they are intended to appear. Terms for ad- 
vertising, 50 cents a line, or $50 a column.) 














American EpvucaTIonaL 
Monrtarr, Devoted to Popular Instruction 
and Literature. 

Contents for Jannary, 1868: 


I. Inner Life of Reform School. The 
Rauhe Haus, Hamburg. = full page 
cut of the original Rauhe Haus.) 


Il. The Classification of the Sciences. 

Ill. The Object of School Training. 

. The Intervention of Government in 
Education. England and the— English 
Colonies. From the French of M. Emile 
de Laveleye. 

V. Grammatical-Notes. Verbs modified 
by Adjectives. 

VIL. * Cloverbobs ;” or, How Dr, Rounder 
Beat his v. 

VII. The Year. Editorial. 

VIII. Shall the Truth be Told about 
School Books. Editorial. 

IX. Where are the Mothers. Editorial. 

A . Editorial. 

XI. A Benediction. Editorial. 

XIL. Educational Intelligence: United 
States, Great Britain, Italy, British Ameri- 
om Austria, Hayti, Prussia, Aus- 

a. 

XIII. Reviews of Coes tp $ 

y, Logic, story, ‘ 
Payeiole y, Literature, etc. —— 
ITV. New Inventions for Schools. The 
Adjustable Map and Chart Support. (With 
an Illustration.) 

XV. Bulletin of Teachers who are Can- 
didates for Positions. 

XVI. Bulletin of School Properties for 
Sale and to Rent. 

XVI. Descriptions and Price Lists of 
School Books and Articles for use in 
6 $1 50 8 

ce, per annum. imens b 
Mail, prepaid, 15cts. ate r 

Premiums and club rates are liberal. 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN & ©O., Pub- 
lishers, 430 Broome St.. New York. 





Wantep—AGEnNtTs.—$75 to 
| per month, everywhere, male and 
male, to introduce the GENUINE IM- 
PROVED COMMON SENSE FAMILY 
SEWING MACHINE. This machine will 
stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, 
braid, and embroider ina most superior 
manner. Price only $18. Fully warranted 
for five years. We will pay $1,000 for any 
machine that will sew a stronger, more 
tiful, or more elastic seam “than ours. 

It makes the “* Elastic Lock Stitch.”” Ev: 
second stitch can be cut, and still the cloth 
can not be pulled apart withont tearing it. 
We pay agents from $75 to per month 
and expenses, ora commission from which 
twice that amountcan be made. Address, 
SECOMB & CO., Pittsburg Pa., or Bos- 


ton, Mass. 

CAUTION.—Do not be - npon 
by other parties palming wertiless 
cast-iron machines, under the same name, 


.. —_ is the only genuine 
and really practical cheap ne manu- 
factured. Feb it 









Co.uections or FLower Sreps.—Long experience in select- 
ing enables us ‘o make up Collections which are invariably satisfactory to purehasers— 
an 


our usual full assortment the present season, embracing ev! 
standard sort, either raised here or imported from the 


desirable novelty and 
iable Seed Growers in 


most 
Europe, insures assortments of the rarer sorts and finest qualities; all of the growth of 


the past season, and TRUE TO NAME. 


COLLECTIONS OF FLOWER SEEDS. 





100 Varieties of Annuals, Biennials and Perennials, for................. -. $6 50 
50 do. do. do.  camenimeeouas nie 3 50 
2 do. Annuals, O -radbaedseocegencane’ 1% 
10 = do. 0. OO Sevocbcods wedesese % 
2 do. More Rare Annuals, Wud dunes cnmnedvecd 250 
10 36 do. do. do. : OE anesnenga 150 
2 do. Choice Green-House Seeds, aw etiinsonenennnresine 5 00 
40 «do. do. do. do. © teccevbdbvcindscte 9 00 
2 do. Hardy Biennials and Per ial © cdicewsdedi cbdde ces 15 
2 do. American Seeds, for European Cultnre........+.....+.++- 2% 





COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF KITCHEN GARDEN SEEDS FOR PRIVATE 
. FAMILIES. 


Containing the Most Approved and Choice Sorts, in Quantities 


to suit Small and Large Gardens, 


RRB sien cuciessi Early Snap Short........... 


ence coonee Early Dun Colored 


eogewsetnd Horticultural Pole.......... 


Sdbcesenee "oases 
ee Extra Early Turnip ........ 
doeccccccee Blood Turnip .............. 
eeseccecces Long Blood .............+++ 
Brocecoll....... Purple Cape........... 
Brussels ...... i cscvcieossahne 
Cabbage ..-Early Ox-Heart............ 


Early Winningstadt ....... 
..-Drumhead Savoy .......... 














ng Orange .. 
Cauliflower ..Nonpareil ....... 
Celery. ese Giant White Solid 
Corn Mammoth Sugar 
459 <0 Evergreen . 

,., DO re ert 
Cress, or .. .Peppergrass........ 
Cucumber Early White Spined 

ee TIBUIE Svcwikk on dgescss 
Egg Plant .... Improved New-York Purple 

- Scarlet Chinese............. 
Endive... -Green Curled........ 

ME Gdob 06s csed Green Curled Scotch 
Kohlrabi..... Early White Vienna........ 
iwah hints ppp RRR 
Lettuce........ Early Curled Silesia 

vee. Bet BEGET chdevigsctcevtees toes 

adeavees Ice Drumhead.............- 

oeaceets Tennis Ball ................ 

BE oxcenacall nn ecécocesecensesens 

escvecdst White Japan ............... 

esodécaes Ice Cream Water ..........- 

ee Long Green ..........++++++ 

RE Yellow Danvers..........-- 

weseveces White Portugal ............ 

vn cbanS a See 

Parsley ....... Extra Caried ..........00... 

Parsnip ...... Sutton’s Student ........... 
a Pree -Extra Early Daniel O'Rourke... 

Cesdsedcoe Harrison's Perfection ...... 

Champion of England...... 

peceguencds Hair’s Mammoth ........... 

eee Sweet Mountain ........... 

sennesed i ). eee 

Radish ........ Scarlet Turnip ............. 

qisBedes Yellow Turnip ..........-.- 

ectecde Long Scarlet ............++. 

Geee-d0d Cainese Winter ..........-. 

AO 5s obs cad ga ds ve eWeteccbeecscteens 

Spinach..... DROBO 0.00 0 66e dvnsvicdoces 

Squash oc scary BUBB. ..ccccccccsecces 

At  prereheeRie 

ssecahes OEE 0 cc cedocccsceces 

Tomato........ Early Red Smooth ......... 

seedites Yellow Plum ...._.....«... 

.....-Lester’s Perfected..:...... 

Turnip........ White Strap Leaf.......... : 

Jose -ue White French.............. 

aede dike Yellow Stone .............. 

re (Five Varieties) ............ 

Orders 

Broadway, New Yor 


WELLS, 





No. 1. 
$6. 


















mptly filled, and forwarded by mail or express, on receipt of price, by 8. R. 





Demorest’s Montuty Mac- 
azine.—The January number of this popu- 
lar monthly, with extraordinary attractions, 
valeable information, original Stories, Mu- 
sic, artistic Engravings, full-size Patterns, 
and other novelties, now ready aoe 
lady is astonished to find how much is of- 
fered in each number of this Magazine. 
Yearly, $3, with a valuable premium ; 
englie 80c.; specimen copies, 10c.: either 
mailed free. Address 

W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 
473 Broadway. N. Y. 
Twenty subscribers secures a Wheeler & 
Wilson Sewing Machine, or the Peerless 
Cooking Stove, and a premium to each sub- 
servber. Now is the time to make up 





Clubs for 1868. 


InorensE Prices Parp For 
Op Boogs. 

Cuearest Book Store tn THE WORLD! 
100,000 Old and New Books on Hand. 
Catalogues free. Send a stamp. 
LEGGAT BROTHERS, 113 Nassan Street, 

New York. J. ly. 





Active AGENTs can make 
from five to ten daily in selli 
Mr. and Mrs. L’ *s new and brilliant- 
uoeicasPicd neni 
exclusive territory given. For circulars and 


eee apply to IDWIN a ak’ he 








Price 
2 cents. No. 1 of the New Volume of 
ROUTLEDGE'S MAGAZINE FOR BOYS 


Earty IN JANUARY. 


-—an Illustrated Monthly Magazine. Con- 
ducted by Edmund Row , editor of 
Every Boy’s Book. 


ramme for 1868. 

Thomas Miller will contribute THE GA- 
BOON; or, ADVENTURES IN GORILLA 
Laxp. To which Mr. J. B. Zwecker will 
contribute illustrations. 

Miss Campbell will contribute THE 
LOST CHAMOIS HUNTER. To which 
a W. W. Ridley will contribute illustra- 
tions. 

Lieut. C. R. Low will contribute A BOY'S 
VOYAGE TO AUSTRALIA. A Sea Tale 
of Fifty Years Ago. 

Sidney Daryl will contribute SPORTS 
AND AMUSEMENTS, with colored illus- 
trations, each month. 

In addition to the above, many interest- 
ing tales will also appear in the Numbers 
for 1868. Papers on Scientific Subjects and 
Natural History, written by our best au- 
thors, in a pepalar style, will be given every 
month. Games and Sports, suitable for 
every month in the year, will also be pub- 
lished in this Magazine. 

“This is a magazine for boys, not for 
girls or for children, but A 

Terms: Single subscriptions, $2 25 a 
year; in clubs of five or more, $2 each; 
and for clubs of twenty, a copy gratis to 
the getter up of the club. ; 

Address the Publishers, 

GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 

416 Broome Street, New York. 

25 cents a Month. a Year. 

GOOD WORDS. 
Edited by Norman Macleod, D.D. 
Arrangements for 1868. 

Previous to his departure for India, 
where he has gone to visit the Mission 
Stations, at the request of the Church of 
Scotland, Dr. Macleod made full arrange- 
ments for the efficient conduct of Goop 
Worps during his six months’ absence. 
These arrangements are such as can not fail 
to give the Magazine a higher position 
than it has yet occupied, and to make it 
more worthy of a universal circulation. 
Already its circulation in England is larger 
than that of any other Monthly M. ‘ine ; 
and during the current year the publishers 
have had the satisfaction to hear from one 
gentleman traveling in Jamaica, that he 
saw negroes going to work with Goop 
Worps in their hands; from a second in 
Australia, that he saw it in honses in the 
Bine Mountains; from a third in the in- 
terior of China, that he came across it 
there; and from a fourth, that it is largely 
read in South Africa. The following is 
such an out-of-the-way tribute, that the 
publishers hope they may be excused for 

noting it. It is from a letter received by 
Witliam Nelson, Esq., Publisher, Edin- 
burgh, from his brother-in-law, and kindly 
communicated to them : 

“On our way from Panama we paid a 
visit to Pitcairn’s Island, but as it was 

tting late in the day we could not land. 
Bowerer, Young came off in a canoe to the 
steamer. He is the dson to the boat- 
swain of the Bounty, and is now invested 
with magisterial _——s by the Islanders 
themselves, and his decision is alwa 
final.- He seemed an intelligent, quiet 
man. Another canoe came off with two 
young men, the son and son-in-law of 
Young, and the first question they asked 
was, ‘How is our Queen Victoria?’ and 
they then es if we could give them 
any copies of Goop Worps.”* 

o much for popularity. althongh Goop 
Worps has never cou ularity as 
such. But acting on the conviction that 
nothing is so human as Christianity, and 
no one so thoroughly a man as the 
Christian, it has striven to be nobly simple, 
and to be the common reading of both 
great and small. 

The Volume for 1868 will contain: 

I. THE WOMAN’S KINGDOM. 
the Author of John Halifax. 

Il. THE VICTIM. By Alfred Tennyson, 
Poet Laureate. 

SOME PAPERS. By the Duke of 


Argyll. 

® HISTORICAL STUDIES. By A. P. 
Stanley, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 

Vv. “ECCE HOMO.” By the Right 
Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 


me, 4 
VI. PEEPS AT THE FAR EAST. By 


those other writers who 
Worps to its t ‘ition 


Single numbers sold and subscript 
reoelied by GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & 
SONS, 416 hroome Street, New York. 
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Watxrne Fiss, Climbin 
Fish, Leaping Fish, Fl Fish, an 
Shocting sh; Robert Bonner and the 
oe , A! great “* Ledger” Success ; 

ern ca ACY; 

Magic, wonderful Butterfl Trick; Train- 
ing for Health and for Athletic Contests ; 
How to Tame Birds; Cures for Intoxica- 
tion ;. Youatt’s Cure for Hydrophobia ; 
Rich Men of the World, and How they 
Gained their Wealth; How — See 
Ghosts; Art of Foretelling the Weather; 
Maple-Sugar Making; Artificial Honey; 
Wasteful Advertising, showing how adver- 
tisers are fieeced ; sures of Humbugs, 
by the author of the celebrated and widely 
circulated book, “‘ Rogues and Rogueries ;” 
Recipes ; Miscellany; etc., etc., in January 
number of 

HANEY’S JOURNAL. 

A neat, medium-sized, moderately illus- 
trated paper of interesting and valuable 
reading for farm, household, workshop, or 
store. Its aim is to denefit and help its 
readers, warning them inst fraudsand 
impositions, and telling them whatever we 
think will prove useful, interesting, or 

rofitable to them. Only 25cts. a year, or 
fects. a copy —none free. 
— & CO., 119 Nassau Street, New 

ork. 


GuipE To AUTHORSHIP, 4 
practical and valuable aid to all who wish 
to engage in Literary Pursuits of any kind 
for pleasure or profit ; with hints for secur- 
ing success, and preparation, value, and 
disposal of MS. 80, Editing, Proof-read- 
ing, technical terms, estimates for publish- 
ing, etc. 50cts. 

“It will save them asking a great many 
uestions, or making a great many blun- 
ders.” —N. Y. Hve. Mail. “Will be of 
great service to those who contemplate a 
trial of the pleasures and pains of a literar: 
life."—Godey. ‘* Useiul tu all, old an 
oung, who write for the press.’"—Phreno- 
lournal, ‘* Were the instructions 
in this little work carried out, we should 
have more writers and fewer scribblers.” 
— Yankee . “Gives some rather 
amusing details of the technics of literary 
handicraft.”"—N. ¥. 7'ribune. 


= 

Secrets Worta Knowine, 
tells how to make medicine, perfumery, 
toilet and dental articles, cosmetics, soaps, 
dyes, vermin remedies, candies, wines, 
cordials, cheap and delicious temperance 
beverages, veterinary remedies, manufac- 
turers’ secrets, and many articles in uni- 
versal use, made at trifling cost and sold 
at large profits. 25cts. 


Rocurs anp RoGuERieEs, 
new, revised, and enlarged edition, expos- 
ing all tricks and traps of cities, and all 
swindles and humbugs. Illustrated. 25cts. 


Puonocrapuic Hanpsoox, 
for Self-Instruction in the modern, im- 
proved, and simplified art used by practical 
reporters. Easiest and best. 25cts. 


HanpBook oF VENTRILO- 
} as and how to make the Magic Whistle. 


‘Really a valuable aid.”—Boston Wide 
“Will enable any one to produce 
the most wonderful vocal illusions.”’— 
XN. Y. Atlas. 


How Tro Make Bap Memory 
Goop and Good Better, a new art valuable 
to all, teaching how the most wonderful 
feats of memory may be performed, and 
how all defects may be remedied. Useful 
to all, especially students (particularly 
when pospering for examination), teachers, 
clergymen, all professional men. 15cts. 


Common-SensE Coox Book. 
a reliable guide for the preparation of a 
wide range of dishes suiting all tastes and 
all purses. One decided attraction is the 
number of delicious but inexpensive pre 
arations which are included in the wo 
The proportions of ingredients are care- 
fully given, as well as their manipulation 
P serving up. The book contains 
price? arge Rg of matter for the 
and even if you already possess a 
good yo —— Ray can not fil to find 
— —— 8 one amply worth the 





Orpueus C. Krerr’s Com 


sive fie’ 


Original Papers on Geology, Metallu 
and exhaustiveness. 


geographically and mineralogically. 
. Ori nal 


tion of f 





Interesting Correspondence, 
Miscellaneous Articles, cull 
Europe and America. 


connected with the objects of the pa 
other Scientific bodies. 


dividends, assessments, etc. 


Coal Trad 
by any other 
princi 
with the same period of the precedin 
foreign, the rates of transportation, an 

Tron Trade reports an 
deserve the favor they have receiv: 


t value, and special items of news inv 
Reports on the Foreign Meta! Markets. 
Scientific Books. 

The advertising columns afford a ver 
Machines used in Mining, of Chemists, 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF MINING. 


—— 





American JourNnAL or Mining, For 1868, 
THE BEST AND LARGEST PAPER OF THE KIND IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Of the numerous sources of wealth which this country possesses, 
important, either in richness or extent, than her minerals. These have added ly 
to her prosperity, and afford a profitable means of investment for capital, and an exten- 
for labor. The AMERICAN JOURNAL oF Mintne is acknow 
and the press to be a faithful and accurate exponent of the important interests dependent 
on Mining; and to more fully meet the demands of circulating valuable and reliable 
information, it is now increased in size to sixteen large quarto pages, thus making it 
the largest paper devoted to mining on this continent. 

It contains: Illustrated descriptions of the latest improvements in Mechanical appli- 
ances used in opening, working, and draining mines; crushing and treating the ore. 
, Assaying, Chemist 
subjects, contributed by able Scientists, in a popular style an 


none are more 


by the public 


, and various Scientific 
with scientific method 


A 7 of Mining News, collected from all parts of the continent, and classified 


itorials, devoted to a review of the legislation affecting mining, to a 
fraudulent speculation, to an advocacy of such measures as will 
the interests of miners or will increase public confidence in legitimate mining, and to a 
consideration of all other matters of value to those interested in mines. 
iving the opinions of the — on topics of the day. 
from a selection of the lea 


advance 


ing scientific publications of 


Reviews of New Publications on Science, Statistics, and other subjects immediately 
r. 

Reports of the Proceedings of the Polytechnic Branch of the American Institute, and 

Statements of the formation and progress of Mining Companies, of their meetings and 


A comprehensive and correct Market Review of Stocks and Metals. 

Reports on the Slate Trade, now rapidly increasing in importance. 

e Reports that will be found to surpass in extent and accuracy those given 

per, comprising accurate tables showing the shipments of Coal over the 

l roads and canals during each week, and the increase or decrease as compraed 
ear, the prices of coal, home, provincial, and 

the various tolls. 

statistics, which, in point of completeness and accura 

Each week contains carefully pre 

of Iron imports and productions in various sections of the country ; 

New York, Boston, Cincinnati, ee 

alu 


cy, 
red statements 
arket prices in 


and London; miscellancous statements of 
able to every Iron merchant or manufacturer, 
ssides a correct and unbiased review of the Market for the past week. 


gn 
Notices of Patent Claims interesting to Miners and Metallurgists, etc., and lists of 
full directory of the chief Manufacturers of 


ssayers, Scientific Publishers, etc. 
As soon after the close of every year as — there will be published, in the 
lete an 


te review of each of the various 





Minin 


country in every Mineral during 


r six months. 


# 1 annum, in advance. 


, & comp 
interests of the United States. These reviews will comprise carefully compiled 
statistics, which will show at a oo the progress, extent, and operations of the whole 
e year past. 
Each number of the AMERICAN Jounuat. or Minte is printed in the best 
manner, on an excellent quality of paper, contains 16 large solid pages, 
ear, each containing 416 pages, forming a valuable book of reference to all inte 


sible 
two volumes a 
rested 


n Mining, Milling, logy, Chemistry, etc. 
Publis! every Saturday morning. j 
TERMS. 
SUBSCRIPTION : 


| Single copies, Ten Cents. 


pecimen copies sent free, 


RaTEs or ADVERTISING.—15 cents per line of thirteen words for each insertion, A 
Discount allowed to permanent advertisers. Terms aoe advance. 
WESTERN & COMPANY, PROPRIETORS, 
No. 41 Pine Street and 37 Park Row, New York City. 





Mme. Demorest’s Emport- 
um oF Fasnion, 473 Broadway, New York. 
Plain and elegantly trimmed Patterns of 
every new and desirable style for Ladies’ 
and Children’s Dress. Full sets of fifteen 
articles, elegantly trimmed, including Show 
Card and duplicates to cut by. $5. Sent 
on receipt of price. Branches appointed 
everywhere. Send tor Circular. 





Execrro Virau.—Dr. JE- 
ROME KippeEr’s Highest Premium Electro- 
Medical Apparatus, warranted greater 
—— power of any called magnetic. 

The patent labels of the United States, 
England, and France are on the machine 
itself, as the law requires for all genuine 
patentee districts. 

“The best yet devised in any country 
for the treatment of disease.“—Dr. Ham- 
mond, late Surgeon-General U. 8. A. 

Caution.—The latest improved bears the 


patent labels of 1860 and 1866. 
Address DR. J. KIDDER, 
tf. 478 Broadway, New York. 





Tue Best Fasnion MaGa- 
zing, and the only reliable Fashions pub- 
lished in America—Dxmorest’s MonTHLY. 
The splendid January number, with extra- 
ord! attractions, all the latest and most 


80c.; yearly, $3, with a valu um 
to ek subscriber, and splendid Premiums 
Only 20 subscribers secures a 
new Wheeler & Wilson Sewiog Machine, 
or the Cooking Stove. 

W. JENNINGS DEMOREST. 





No. 478 Broadway, N. Y. 
Specimen numbers mailed free. 





Mentat anv Socrat Cutr- 
tuRE; a Book for Families and Schools. 
By L. C. Loomis, A.M., M.D., President of 
Wheeling Female College. 


Contents : 

I. How to Obtain Knowledge.—II. Obser- 
vation, Reading, Lectures, Conversation, 
and Meditation Compared.—III. Rules 
Relating to Observation.—_IV. Of Books 
and Reading.—V. Ju ent of Books.— 
VI. Of Living Instructions and Lectures. 
—VII. Rules of Improvement by Conver- 
sation.—VIII. Practical Hints: 
When to Speak and What to Say.—IX. Of 
Study or Meditation.—X. Of Fixing the 
Attention.—XI. Of Enlarging the Capacity 
of the Mind.—XII. Of Improving the 
Memory.—XIII. Of Self-Control.-XTV. A 
Cheerfal Disposition.—XV. Politeness.-- 

XVI. Practical Hints on Behavior. 

Price, post-paid by mail, $1. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., Pub- 

lishers, 430 Broome St., New York. 


ow and 


aa 


Demorest’s Montuty 
Macaztnr.—The splendid January num- 
papuhar wale, oturten, hemssbonl' somiamt 

m es, 
a fashions for the holi- 
days, ete. not fuil t» see the brilliant 
and useful January number, now 
universally acknowledged the model 
magazine of America. Yearly, #8, with a 
valuable premium, and other valuable pre- 
miums and terms for Clubs. Single copies 
mailed free on beg” gp back num- 
bers as cpectmens. Address W. JEN- 
NINGS DEMOREST. No. 478 Broadway, 
N.Y. The Paris Exposition Prize M 
Peerless Cook-S'ove, with all the cooking 
utensils, price $48, or the best Sewing-Ma- 
chine, a $55 Wheeler & Wilson, given for 
20 subserivers. The Monthly and Young 
America for $3 50. 


* AMERICAN ScuHoou Instt- 
TUTE,” founded 1855, is a Reliable Educa- 
tional Bureau: 

1. To aid all who seek well qualified 
Teachers. 

2. To represent Teachers who desire 
Positions. 

. To give Parents information of good 

ools. 

4. To Sell, Rent, and Exchange School 
Properties. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Actuary, 

430 Broome Street, near Broadway, 


New York. 
“The Right Teacher for the Right Place.” . 
INFORMATION OF TEACHERS will 


be furnished, which shall em 

tunities for education; special qualifica- 
tion for teaching; experience, and in what 
schools; references; age; religious pref- 
erences; salary expected ; idate’s let- 
ter, and sometimes a phot phic like- 
ness. We nominate several candi 

and thus give opportunity for selection. 

Twelve years’ trial @ proved the 
“ AMERICAN ScHoo. InstrruTe” a useful 
and efficient auxiliary in the Educational 
Machinery of our country. Its patrons 
and friends are among the first educational 
and business men. 

Principals, School Officers, and others, 
should give early notice of what Teachers 
they may want. 

estimony for “ American Scuoon In- 
e” from highest educational and 
business authorities sent when required. 

*,* A “ Bulletin of Teachers,” who seek 

Itions, may be found in the *‘ AmeRrean 

UCATIONAL MONTHLY.” 


Goop Txuincs Mapr Dr- 
SIRABLE, and desirable things made 
including Puzzles, Games, Toys, and other 
novelties, in the January number of Drmo- 
nest’s YounG AMERIOA. 


New Partor anp Cuurcu 
OrGaNns AND MELODEONS. Best makers. 
Several of the different sizes, includ! 
one very large Reed O} , two Banks 0’ 
Keys, Pedal Bass, and full number of 
stops. Retail price — Will be sold at 
a great sacrifice. Address BOX 4,898, New 
York Post-office. 


Tue Mopret Partor Maea- 
zinE.—DEMOREST’S MONTHLY com- 
bines all the novelties, utilities, and attrac- 
tions of all the other magazines, with the 
only reliable fashions. Yearly, $3, with a 
besutifal Premium. Demores:’s Monthly 
and Young America, $3.50; or 
rest’s a and Weekly Tribune, $4. 
W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 
No. 473 Broadway, N. Y. 

















“ SHorTHAND ; all about it.” 
““Hon. Mrs. Yelverton’s Lave 
Letters.” 15 cents. Post-paid. GEORGE 
J. MANSON, Publisher, 37 Park Row, 
New York. Agents wanted. Feb. 3t. 





A DestrasteE Companion 
with a good temper and ection in every 
point, and one that will by you 
thick and thio— Mug. Demorrst’s DiamonD 


Neepwe’s, in very convenient and ornamen- 





tal cases. Price, 30-., mailed free. 
478 Broadway, N. Y. 
New E ecrro-Gatvanic 


Rervoustiece, Neuralgia, Rheumatism, and 
ervousn: 

other diounees, with iestreetions 1% its 
Ph and Application. 


modes , of 
PrMiidsess 8 R. WELLS, 
tf *'389 Broadway, New York. 


DemoreEST’s Monruiy 
Macazine.— Demorest’s MontTaLy com- 
bines more attrac'ions, both useful and en- 
tercaining, and at the same time offers 
more li premiums thxn any other; 
and, certainly, for no other Magazine 
subscriptions be procured so easily. Now 
is the time to make up your Clubs for 1868. 
Yearly, $8, with a beautiful premium. 
ript anew Wheeter 





Onl i 
& Wilson Sewing Machine or the Peerless 
Stove, with the extra 
ready. Address my 
“w. JENNINGS DEMOREST. 


to 
uary number now 





No. 478 Broadway, N. ¥. - 
Specimen copies mailed free, 1 
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Rusktin’s Works. 

Choice Selections, consisting of Extracts 
from the Writings of John Ruskin, ar- 
ran; under the following heads: Scenes 
of Travel. Characteristics of Nature, Paint- 
ing and Painters, Architecture and Sculp- 
ture, Ethical, Miscellaneous. One volume, 
1amo. rinted on tinted paper, T° ied 

a fn extra cloth, gilt head, $2 50 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 


Uniform in size and style with the above, 

and on Tinted Paper: 

Beauties of Ruskin; 
and Beautiful in Nature, Art, 
Morals, and Religion. 1 vol., 12mo, 
extra cloth, gilt head.. 

Precious Thoughts— Moral and Re- 
ligious, gathered from the works 
of John Ruskin. 1 vol., 12mo, extra 
cloth, gilt head 

The Ethics of the Dust—Lectures to 
Little Housewives, etc. 1 vol., 
12mo, extra cloth, gilt head........ 

Sesame and Lilies—Lectures on 
Books and Women. 1 vol., 12mo, 
extra cloth 

The Crown of Wild Olive—Lectures 
on Work, Traffic, and War. 1 vol., 
12mo, extra cloth, gilt head. 


NEW EDITIONS OF 

Modern Painters —5 Mt - 
paper, beveled boards, in 

Modern Painters —5 a ty 
mF ans half calf . 
Modern’ Painters—5 ‘vols., 
white paper, cloth .... 

Stones of Venice—3 vols., on tinted 
paper, beveled boards, in bo 

Stones of Venice—3 vols., on tinted 

per, half calf 

Miscellanedus Works — Inciudin 
“Seven Lamps of Architecture ; 
“Lectures on Architecture and 
Painting; “Two Paths; " * Ele- 
ments ot Drawing ; “ Elements of 
Perspective ;* ‘dlitical Economy 
of Art; “ Pre-Raphaelitism ; 
“ Construction of Sheep-folds Ae 
“King of the Golden River ;” 
“Sesame and Lilies; “ Lecture 
before Society of Architects ;” 
“The Ethics of the Dust; “ Unto 
this Last; “Crown of Wild 
Olive; 5 vols., on tinted paper, 
beveled boards, in box 

Segguancs Works. 


or, The True 


2 50 


tinted 
Or tinied 


5 "vols., half 
2 


ALSO PLAIN EDITIONS OF 
Seven Lamps of Architecture. 1 vol., 
12mo, cloth 
Seven Lamps of Architecture. lvol., 
12mo, plates, cloth 
Lectures on Architecture and Paint- 
1 vol., 12mo, cloth, plates . 
ing Lectures on Art. 
12mo, cloth, plates 
Elements of Drawing. 1 vol., 
cloth, plates 
Elements of Perspective. 
12mo, clot 
— Economy of Art. 


12mo, 


1 vol., 


Pre Raphaeiitism—C onstruction of 
Sheep-folds—King of the Golden 
River. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth 

Sesame and Lilies. ‘Two Lectures 
on Books and Women. 1 vol., 
12mo, cloth 

Lecture Before Society of Architects. 

The Ethics of the Dust. Ten Lec- 
wnes to one Housewives, etc. 
1 vol., 12m sob bb a0e (eGn6 

Unto This Last. Four Essays on the 
First Principles of Political Econ- 
o 1 vol., 12mo, cloth.. 

The own of Wild Olive. Three 
Lectures on Work, Traffic, and 
War. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth 

Miscellaneous "Works. Vol. 5, con- 
taining * Ethics of the Dust,” and 
“ Unto this Last.”’ On tinted paper, 
uniform with * Works.”’.... 

ba lete Works. On tinted 

in beveled boards, inclu 
Crown of Wild Olive.” 
in three boxes. . 
Sent by return mail, t- id, ¢ on n recel t 

of price. Addre: pos va 4 
5. R. WELLS, 380 Broadway, New York. 


Mux. Demoresr’s Mam- 
mora Buctetin Piats of the Fall and Win- 
ter Fashions for Lavies, 70 Figures, with 
ten full-s ze Patterns of the best. 
$2 50. Mailed free. Also Mme, Demo- 
rest’s Bullet'n Piate of Children’s Fashions, 
with ten full-size P; $1 50. Mailed 
free on receipt of price. 473 Broadway. 


ing 
13 vols, 





| AND FARMER?’ 
| ADVERTISER. 





| are 
| for } 


| eying fall 





SoMETHING TO THE’ PornT. 
—A Desirable Companion, having a beau- 
tiful form, brilliant complexion, clear eye 
an iron constitution, nerves of steel, ad 
in every point perfection, with a pliant 
nature, even es, — arrayed in new 
style and tast MME. DEMO- 
REST’S DIA OND EEDLES. 

These Needles are made of the best 
quality of steel, best in form, best in 
points, best = best finish, and best in 
every particular, including ‘the conven- 
jent and superior manner in which they 
are putup. They are made in Enrope ex- 
pressly for our trade, and are warranted 
the best Needles in the world, one of them 
being worth nearly one dozen of the ordi- 
nary kind. Ladies, do not fail to try these 
exquisitely superior Needles. In very con- | 
venient and ornamental cases, containing 
assorted sizes. Price 30 cents. Mailed 
free on receipt: of price. 

473 Broadway, New York. 


ImMPoRTANT TO OWNERS OF 
Srock.—Tat American Stock JOURNAL 
AND Stock BREEDERS’ 


A first-class Monthly Journal devoted to 


| Farming and Stock Breeding. Each num- 


ber contains thirty-six large double-column 
pages, illustrated with numerous engrav- 
ings. Only oue dollar a year. Specimen 


| copies free, for stamp. 


HORSE AND CATTLE DOCTOR FREE. 
The publishers of the American Stock 
~— RNAL have established a La a 
Department in the columns of the Journa’ 
which is placed under the charge of a dis- | 
tinguished Veterinary Professor, w | 
duty it is to receive questions as to the 
ailments or injuries of all kinds of stock, 
and to answer in prin¢ in connection with 
the question, how they should be treated 
for a cure. These prescriptions are given 
ee and thus every subscriber to the 
ournal has always at his command a 
Veterinary Surgeon free of charge. Every | 
Farmer and Stock Breeder should sub- | 
scribe for it. We will send from June 
until the 1st of January for 50 cents. 
Address N. P. BOYER & CO, | 
8.tfex Gum Tree, Chester Co., Pa. | 





DEMOREST’S MonTuty 
MaGazine anp Youne Amenica, together, 
one year for $3 50. Addre-s, W. Jennings 
Demorest, 478 Broadway, N. 3 


Agents WANTED in every 
County of the United States, to sell thie 
New Double Map of the United States and | 

orld, showing Russian America, Pacific 
R.R., Atlantic Cable, and population of 
every County in the United States. All 
of the Railroads, as well as proposed roads 
lainly shown. This is a rare chance | 
ap and Book Agents, as well as all 
out of employment. Send for Catalogue, 
nll particulars and terms. Address 

WATSON, 16 Beekman _s, 
New Yok, or A. B. CLOSSON, Jr., 2 
West Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Tax 


ELEGANT 





JANUARY 


| numbeg of Demonest’s Monwrutr Maga- 
| zine ready. Do not fail to see the January 
| number of thie popular monthly. 


Tux Masoxtc Harmonta : 
A COLLECTION OF MUSIC, 
ORIGINAL AND SELECTED, 

For the use of the 
MASONIC FRATERNITY. 
BY HENRY STEPHEN CUTLER, 
Doctor in Music, Director of the Cecilian 

Shoir, ete. 

Being the most complete and best adapt- 
ed for use in Lodges. 

Published under the auspices of St. 
Cecile Lodge, No. 568, city of New York. 

Price, $1. Sent free of post: on re- 
ceipt of “heed Descriptive Ca’ es of 
Masonic ike, Regalia, etc., sent free on 
application. 
MASONIC PUBLISHING AND MANU- 

FACTURING CO 


432 Broome Street, New York. 





- 

Beauty, Fun, anp Virtue 
Porraaran.—Virtas, Fun, and Beauty ina 
Portrait; Fun, Beauty, and Virtue in P * 
in the ‘January number of Demor 
Youne America. 


| Baths, 


| Mine: 


Mme. Demorest’s Empor- 
tum oF Fasutons, 473 age — 
York. Plain and ars ne poeee Se 
terns of every new an rable ae for 
Ladies’ an ildren’s Dress. sets o 
fifteen articles, elegantly k , includ- 
ing Show Card an ye to cut by, 
ria Sent on receipt o' 
appointed everywhere. 


Branches 
nd for Circular. 


Boarpinc In New Yorx.— 





ness or pleasure, can obtain board at the 

Turkish Bath establishment, Nos. 13 and 15 
Laight Street. We have rooms, 
wholesome diet, and are located near street 





| cars that will take you to any part of the 


city. 

Torxisn Barus, Vapor Baths, Electric 
Water Cure, and Swedish Move- 
ment Cure applied to those needing such. 

MILLER. \ OOD & CO., Proprietors. 


Mur. Demorest new style 
Benorron Dress Loopers.—A great im- 
provement ; ~~ set. Mailed free. 
473 Broadway, New York. Very conven- 





| ient, ornamental, and efficient. 





New Seep CaTALoGUE FOR 
1868. J. M. Thorburn & Co., ii John 
Street, New York, have the pleasure to 
| announce that their 


ANNUAL CATALOGUE OF 


VEGETABLE AND AGRICULTURAL 
SEEDS 


for the New Year will be ready for mailing 
to all applicants in January. 2t. 


Persons visiting the city, either for busi- I 


Mme. Demorest’s Excet- 
sion System or Dress CurrTine, always 
awarded the First Premium, and now used 
and indorsed wy aay = _— best Dress- 
makers in the United 8: The Model. 
wit’ full instructions, ‘a each. Mailed 


Booxs | BY Return Mam.— 
Any Book, , Chart, Portrait, Album, 


Magazine er "Poise “Brice” a 


aod —_ 2 
works on ey hy, Hy- 
dropathy, Anatomy, edicine. Mechanics, 
Dictionaries, Gazetteers, ‘Encyclopedias, 
- on_the Natural Sciences. Address 
8. WELLS, No. 389 Broadway. New 
York. Agents ‘wanted. 


Mur. Demorest’s Comst- 
NATION SUSPENDER AND SHOULDER Brace, 
relieves the Hips and suspends the Weight 
of the Dress on the Shoulders, affording 
great comfort; also, expands the Chest 
and Lun; and enconrages a Graceful Po- 
sition. No lady or child should be without 
them. Ladies, $1; Children, T5cts. Mailed 
free on reccipt of ‘the price. 

473 Broadway, New York. 


INDUSTRIAL PuBLicaTions— 
SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 

Painter and Gilder’s = wanes 
Book Binder’s 
Cabinetmaker’s 
Dyer’s . 
Surveyor's 
Horse Shoer’s do. 
Brass and Iron Founder’s do. 
Buliaer ~ do. 








o 
a 





Demorest’s Monrtuty, uni- 
versally acknowledged the Model Parlor 
Magazine, contains an attractive array of 
the best writers, and the most attractive 
features for a Ladies’ Magazine. Yearly, 

— at 473 way New 
ork. 





Her Life and 
in a Poem. By J. G. Holland, 
author of “ Bitter Sweet." One vol. 12mo, 


IK ATHRINA, 


about 300 pages. Price, $1 50; full gilt, 
| $2 50. 


Kathrina may be pronounced the most 
| successful Poem ever published in America. 
During the first three months succeeding 
its wg nang the — sales averaged 
nearly four hundred copies for every work- 
ing day, making a total for that time of 
thirty thousand copies. 

| OTHER WORKS BY DR. HOLLAND. 

Letters to Youn mg Tessie. 45th edition $1 50 
Bitter Sweet. A Poem. 40thedition. 1 50 
Gold Foil. Hammered from Papier 

Proverbs 
| Miss Gilbert's Career. An American 


s 
The Bay Path 2 00 
Lessons in Life. A Series of Familiar 
Eseays eee 
Letters to the Joneses 
| Plain Talks on Familiar Subjec' 


7 a FROM PLYMOUTH PULPIT. 
= ard Beecher. One vol., 12mo. 
Cloth, plain, $1 75; gilt, $2 50. 

In this volume there are permanently 
| preserved a large number of i prayers, 
selected from those offered in the course 
| of his regular ministrations during the last 
ten years, and they are given precisely as 
they were made, each one being complete 
in itself, and all form a collection which 
has no equal and hardly a parallel in our 
literature. 


THE RACES OF THE OLD WORLD. 
A Manual of Ethnology. By Charles 
Loring Brace. One vol., post 8vo, $2 50. 
The mannal is in eight divisions: the 

first treats of the ~ races in the earli- 

est historical period; the second, of = 
primitive races in i the thi 

- leading races of Asia * the mi aie 

Asia | the Ath, of Oceante eth ae 

P Asia; t 0! cethn Pp 

the sixth, of the ethnology Africa the | 35ets 

seventh, of the races of ye E Europe 
and the eighth, of the iyo ve of — 
and the question < unity or d —_ of 
origin. 

hensive in itself to 

understanding of 

treats, while it ma: 


work is 
ve roar abetee a 
science of which it 
at the same time serve 
as an incentive guide to a wider range 
of investigation. 
These 


works will be sent post-paid to any 
or % on WELLS & Hyd b 
R. W way, N. Y. 








Cotton ‘Spinners 
Miller’ 
Paper Hanger’ 8 
Turner's do. 
R.R. and Civil Engineer's do. 
Youmans’ Class- k, Chemistry. 
Tanning, Currying, and Leather 

Dressin 
The Art o 

t 


DS we Rewer were Hw 
28 8 S8ssasssssssss 


_ 
a 


rice. 


care on receipt of 
ork. 


Broadway. New 
a J tf. 7 - 
Mme. Demorest’s Cuam- 
DREN's Macic Drese Caarrt, with full in- 
structions for cutting all sizes of Waists, 
Jackets, Aprons, and Sacks for Children, 
from one to fifteen years of age. Fifty 
cents each. 
Every mother should possess this invalu- 
able Guide and Model for Children’s Dress 
Cutting. Mailed free. 


New susic. 


Tue GranvE DucHESSE OF 
Gerrotstern. All the principal melodies 
of this popular opera, among which are— 
Tue Sworp or MY FATHER ....... -40cts. 

For Violin, 15cts. 








For Violin, 15cts. 
SaBre GALop 

For Violin, 15cts. 
GranvDE Ducnesse WALTZEs, 

For Violin, 15cts. 
FraTHer Bau GaLop. 

Reichardt’s new Song, The Hauntin 
Thought. “I Love but ” a beauti 
song rot moderate as, by Alex. Reich- 
ardt, composer of “Thou art so near, and 
yet so far.” ce 

NEW SONGS. 

Advice to Persons about to Ma: 
—For violin, l5cts. Cuckoo's 
beautiful melody tira. the composer of T° Oh? 
would I were a bird,” 30cts.—For violin, 
15sts. Come Back to Erin, words and mu- 
sic by Claribel, 35cts.—For violin, 15cts. 
Come Sing to Me Again — “I've heard 
sweet music stealing’ —30cts.—For violin, 
15cts. Dandy Pat, comic song and dance, 

— For bi 15cts. ellow that 
i Like Me, 35cts.—For violin, 15cts. 
Juliana Phebiana Constantina Brown, 35c. 
—For violin, 15cts. Jersey Lovers, 30cts. 
—For violin, 15cts. 

Pianos and Melodeons, Sheet Musi 
sic Bound, —, ments x 
struction Books.” «4 
pred ne Foe pa My a U. owe 


of the marked 
1125 Broadway, N es ‘door 
wa) ew 
above T wen ty-fifth Street. 


—— 


Ma- 
ie 
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ESTABLISHED 1861—THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 


Have Just Recervep Two Fu 
CaRGorEs OF THE 2 
FINEST NEW CROP TEAS. 

22,000 Half Chests by ship Golden State, 

12,000 Half Chests by ship George Shotten. 

In addition to these large cargoes of Black and Japan 
Teas, the Company are constantly receiving large in- 
voices of the finest quality of Green Teas from the 
Moyune districts of China, which are unrivaled for fine- 
ness and sweetness of flavor. : 

To give our readers an idea of the profits which have 
been made in the Tea Trade (previous to the establish- 
ment of the Great AMERICAN TzA ComPany), we will 
start with the American Houses, leaving out of the 
aecount entirely the profits of the Chinese factors. 

First. The American House in China or Japan makes 
large profits on their sales or shipments—and some 
of the richest retired merchants in this country have 
made their immense fortunes through their Houses in 
China. 

Second. The Banker makes large profits upon the 
foreign exchange used in the purchase of Teas. 

Third. The Importer makes a profit of 30 to 50 per 
cent. in many cases. 

Fourth. On ‘ts arrival here it is sold by the cargo, and 
the purchaser sells it to the Speculator in invoices of 
1,000 to 2,000 packages, at an average profit of about 
10 per cent. 

Fifth. The Speculator sells it to the Wholesale Tea 
Dealer in the lines, at a profit of 10 to 15 per cent. 

Sixth. The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the Whole- 
sale Grocer in lots to suit his trade, at a profit of about 
10 per cent. 

Seventh. The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Retail 
Dealer, at a profit of 15 to 25 per cent. 

Highth. The Retailer sells it to the Consumer, for aL 
THE PROFIT HE CAN GET. 

When you have added to these EIGHT profits as 
many brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and 
waste, and add the original cost of the Tea, it will be 
perceived what the consumer has to pay. And now we 
propose to show why we can sell so much lower than 
small dealers. 

We propose to do away with all these various profits 
and brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and 
waste, with the exception of a small commission paid 
fer purchasing to our correspondents in China and 
Japan, one cartage, and a small profit to ourselves— 
which, on our large sales, will amply pay us. 

By our system of supplying Clubs throughout the 
country, consumers in all parts of the United States 
can receive their Teas at the same price, with the small 
additional expense of transportation, as though they 
bought them at our W: rehouse in this city. 

Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed 
to get up aclub. The answer is simply this: Let each 
person wishing to join in a club, say how much tea or 
coffee he wants, and select the kind and price from 
our Price-List, as published in the paper, or in our 
circulars. Write the 1 ames, kinds, and amounts plainly 
on the list, as seen i:, the club-order published below, 
and when the club is complete send it to us by mail, and 





we will put each party’s goods in separate packages, 
and mark the name upon them, with the cost, so there 
need be no confusion in their distribution—each party 
getting exactly what he orders, and no more. The cost 
of transportation the members can divide equitably 
among themselves. 

Parties sending club or other orders for less than 
thirty dollars, had better send Post-office draft or money 
with their orders, to save the expense of collections by 
express; but larger orders we will forward by express, 
to “collect on delivery.” . 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to 
the party getting up the club. Our profits are small, 
but we will be aa liberal as we can afford. We send 
no complimentary package for clubs of less than $30. 

Parties getting their Teas of us may confidently 
rely upon getting them pure and fresh, as they come 
direct from the Custom-House stores to our Ware- 
houses. 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satis- 
faction. If they are not satisfactory they can be returned 
at our expense within thirty days, and have the money 
refunded. 

The Company have selected the following kinds from 
their stock, which they recommend to meet the wants 
of clubs. They are sold at cargo prices, the same as the 
Company sell them in New York, as the list of prices 
will show. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 

Oo one (Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best, $1 per Ib. 

Mrxep (Green and Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best, $1 per 
Ib. 

ExeLisH Breakrast (Black), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best, 
$1 20 per Ib. 

Imperra (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best, $1 25 per 
Ib. 

Youne Hyrson (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 
per Ib. 

UNCOLORED JAPAN, 90c., $1, $1 10, best, $1 25 per Ib. 

GunpowbeER (Green), $1 25, best, $1 50 per Ib. 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 

GrouND CorrEE, 2%c., %5c., 30c., 35c., best. 40c., 
per lb. Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-house keepers, and 
Families who use large quantities of Coffee, can econo- 
raize in that article by using our French Breakfast and 
Dinner Coffee, which we sell at the low price of 30 c. per 
Ib., and warranted to give perfect satisfaction. 


Consumers can save from 50c. to $1 per Ib. by pur- 
chasing their Teas of the 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
81 and 33 Vesry SrReer. 
Post-Office Box 5,643, New York City. 


Tue Great AMERICAN TEA Company (established 1861) 
is recommended by the leading newspapers, religious 
and secular, in this and other cities, viz. : 

American Agriculturist, Orange Judd, Editor. 

Christian Advocate, New York City, Daniel Curry, 
D.D., Editor, 

Christian Advocate, Cincinnati, Ohio, J. M. Reid, D.D., 
Editor. 

Christian Advocate, Chicago, Ill., Thomas M. Eddy, 
D.D., Editor. 

Evangelist, New York City, Dr. H. M. Field and J. G. 
Craighead, Editors. 

Beaminer and Chronicle, New York City, Edward 
Bright, Editor. 

Christian’ Intelligencer, &. 8. Porter, D.D., Editor. 





Independent, New York City, Henry C. Bowen, 
Publisher. . 

The Methodist, Geo. R. Crooks, D.D., Editor. 

Moore's Rural New Yorker, Rochester, N. Y., D. D. T. 
Moore, Editor and Proprietor. 

Tribune, New York City, Horace Greeley, Editor. 


We call attention to the above list as a positive guar- 
antee of our manner of doing business; as well as the 
hundreds of thousands of persons in our published Club 
Lists. 


COMPLIMENTARY LETTERS FROM CLUBS. 


ManuarTran, Kansas, July 25, 1867. 
Great AmERicaAN TeA ComPANY, 
81 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. 

Your “ Advocate” is received and circulated. Please 
accept my thanks. You are extending a blessing to us 
old tea drinkers in the West. 

My profession keepe me in my office, but the limited 
opportunities I have shal be devoted to the extension of 
your trade. The orders I have sent have been purely 
from private families. I have recommended your house 
to our merchants, with what success you know, not I. 
They might not like to have their customers see the 
profits they make. 

T remain, very respectfully yours, 
LORENZO WESTOVER. 


DEARBORNVILLE, Mion., July 6, 1867. 
Great AMERICAN TEA CoMPANY, y 
31 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. 
Gents; This day I forward you, by M. U. Express 
Company, $107 50, being amount due you on one box of 
tea. 
It may be proper here to state that the tea received 
gives entire satisfaction. This makes two orders from 
this place. Your patrons are so well pleased with the 
tea that you may expect to furnish us eur tea and coffee. 
Ihave sent your papers to Linden, Genesee County, in 
this State, and other places, from whence you may expect 
to receive orders. 
Please accept our thanks for the promptness with 
which you responded to our order. . 
Respectfully yours, AMOS GAGE. 
Brunewick, Mo., March 26, 1867. 
To tue Great AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
31 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. 
The order we sent you last month reached us in due 
time, and with which we are well pleased. We think 
there is, at least, 50 to 75 cents difference in your favor, 
compared with the prices of St. Louis, where we have 
been buying our teas for several years past. You may 
expect to receive our future orders. 
Yours truly, MERCHANT BEAZLEY. 


N. B.—All villages and towns where a large number 
reside, by clubbing together, can reduce the cost of their 
Teas and Coffees about one-third by sending directly to 
the Great American TEA ComPANY. 


BEWARE of all concerns that advertise themselves as 
branches of our Establishment, or copy our name, either 
wholly or in part, as they are bogus or imitations. We 
have no branches, and do not, in any case, authorize the 
use of our name, 


TAKE NOTICE.—Cinbs and quantity buyers are only 
furnished from our Wholesale and Club Department. 


Post-Office orders and drafts made payable to the order 
of the Great AmERICAN TEA Company. Direct letters 
and orders to the 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 83 Vesey Street, New York. 
Post-Office Box, 5,648, New York City. 
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A JAPANESE FUNERAL. 


WHO ARE THE USEFUL MEN? 


In a building, the out outer superstructure at- 
tracts the eye—the foundation is hidden. A 
tree’s leaf makes more noise than its trunk; 
and its roots are all concealed beneath the 
ground. Yet the tree shakes off its leaves 
each autumn. But it holds its roots forever, 
and even bares itself of foliage when winter 
comes, in order that the roots may be covered 
and nurtured below, and so glorify its Maker 
and itself in the future spring. 

So in society. It is not the apparently great 


men, doing public things, who bless the world. 
Not many succeed in attracting attention and 


winning applause. Men do not all run to leaf, 
merely to get up to that green thinness which 
rusties for a summer, and then crisps and falls 
to the ground as a mere nurturer of the strong 
but modest roots below, that live and grow 
through all the years. 

It is no evidence of real greatness to get 
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and right, to every other. There isa Method- 
ism in Christianity that votes and works with 
& purpose, not to glorify men by making them 
“lords over God’s heritage,” but rather to honor 
their individuality and prompt them to dis- 
charge every duty as it defines itself, to God’s 
glory, and not to man’s. ALEXANDER CLARK. 
ee ae ae 
THE JAPANESE. 
——-—— 

THEsE singular people have exhibited so 
much interest in the United States during the 
past ten years, that we have become even 
better acquainted with them than their oppo- 
site neighbors, the Chinese. In manners, 
customs, and general intelligence they are 
superior to the Chinese, although. belonging to 
the same racial type. The empire of Japan 
four large islands — Nipon, 


| Sikoh, Kiusiu, and Yesso, besides a great 


into high elevations, to work on to public plat- | 


forms, into legislatures, into pulpits, or even 
to the Presidential chair. God’s universal 
plan is to keep the individual humble that he 
may be useful and happy. Each one is made 
for all. 
than a sun. 
yonder, somebody else between, or beyond, 
and each one of us must bear his own account- 
ability, living and working according to our 
chances, doing everything for a purpose— 
man’s general good and God's especial glory. 
Every individual in the race is a free agent, and 
in religion as well as in all other relations 
should be recognized as a unit, equal in will 


number of small ones, the area of which is 
about 266,500 square miles. Agriculture is the 


| chief occupation of the people, and their farms 


Yet every soul is a greater creation | 
You are appointed there, I | 


are said to be kept in a very neat and attractive 
condition. The government partakes of the 
highest form of aristocracy. The imperial 
sway is hereditary, but the emperor scarcely 
exercises the authority of the chief executive 
officer, who is known as the Tycoon. In con- 
nection with the throne there are two councils 
of state, which are composed of the daimios, or 
territorial lords and princes. The higher coun- 
cil consists of five, and is termed Go lo sew— 
“Tmperial old men;” the lower, of seven, 
termed Waka tosiyori—‘ Young old men.” 
Physically, the Japanese are well made and 
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robust. In physi- 
ognomy, they are 
much more striking 
than the Chinese, 
having oval faces, 
high foreheads, a 
light olive com- 
plexion, and an 
animated expres- 
sion. The upper 
classes are proud, 
sensitive, and punc- 
tilious with respect 
to their notions of 
honor. They wear 
flaming dresses of 
rich silks, and also 
shave the head 
about three inches 
in front. In some 
parts of the coun- 
try the peasantry 
go almost naked, 
but having their 
bodies elaborately 
tattooed with fig- 
ures in different 
colors. 

Among the more 
remarkable = cus- 
toms of the Japan- 
ese is that of Harri- 
kari, or Hara wo 
kiru, a mode of suicide permitted by law only 
to the aristocracy. It is performed by making 
two cfoss cuts on the abdomen with a sharp 
knife. This is a method of dueling in vogue 
among the nobility, and, as may be expected, 
usually terminates fatally on both sides. The 
marriage custom is also peculiar. Wie: « ; irl 
is wedded, her teeth are blackened, her eye- 
brows pulled out and other extraordinary 
measures resorted to with the intent apparently 
of rendering her as ugly as possible. 

The engraving represents a Japanese funeral 
procession. At the head walk the priests and 
their attendants; then follow men bearing the 
coffin, which is circular, and in shape like the 
native sedan chairs. It is made thus because 
the dead are buried in a sitting posture. After 
the bearers come the male mourners, and then 
the female portion of the family, in covered 
sedans. All the mourners are dressed in 
white, the Japanese token of grief. They ex- 
hibit a great regard for the dead; their ceme- 
tries are laid out with much taste, and those of 
long standing contain many costly and beauti- 
ful monuments of granite. The Japanese are 
a leisure-loving people; they have many holi- 
days, and liberally patronize their theatrical or 
other exhibitions. The “national game” with 
them is wrestling, and they excel in feats of 
legerdemain, ae tops, andjugglery. The 


population of Japan has been estimated to be 
000,000. 


nearly 33 
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